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Lacquer-tipped cone inspection at Sonoco. 


Lacquer-tipped cones— another Sonoco “‘first”’ 


The first lacquer-tipped cone was developed by Sonoco Sonoco lacquer-tipped cones are typical of the de- 
more than 25 years ago. It provided a new and improved pendable products manufactured by a fully integrated 
method for yarn identification and gave the industry a company with 60 years’ experience in creating and 
smooth, hard nose surface for better yarn processing. producing all types of textile paper carriers. Only 
Perfecting the Sonoco lacquer tip required ingenious re- | Sonoco, in its field, provides the necessary know- 
search and skilful experimentation. Special machinery _ ledge, skill and capacity to meet the ever-changing 
has been designed and built for its economical produc- techniques of the textile industry. Let Sonoco ex- 
tion—continuous research maintains its quality. perience help you! 
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ARROW WM-2 LONG FIBER SPINNING FRAMES 
OFFER WIDEST YARN MAKING VERSATILITY 
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A dynamic program of new 
product design, advanced styl- 
ing and aggressive merchan- 
dising is underway by all seg- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 

Knitting yarns of higher 
quality and greater interest 
are being called for in worsted, 
synthetics and blends. Finer 
weaving yarns up to 2 ply 80’s 
are being called for and a great 
many blends are currently be- 
ing explored. The longer fibers 
are in wide demand and the 
next few years should see a 
substantial boom in this field. 

The demand for high bulk 
knitting yarns and the finer 
weaving yarns plus all of the 
newer fabric effects being cre- 
ated require fiber lengths from 
3 to 8 inches long. 

ARROW WM-2 frames are 
suitable for making yarns in 
any fiber length from 114 to 8 
inches. They provide great ver- 
satility in handling 100% syn- 
thetics, blends of synthetics, 
100% worsteds and blends of 
worsted with synthetics in this 
range. Better quality yarns 
with greater evenness, bigger 
package sizes and higher pro- 
duction speeds are produced on 
ARROW frames. 
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and spindle speed 


vacuum floor sweeping 


Spins yarn from any natural or synthetic fiber or any blend. 
PermaSet Drafting handles any fiber length from 114 to 8 inches 
No roll setting changes needed at any time 

Great versatility for changing yarn numbers, twist, draft, ring size, 


Drafts as high as 24 on worsted, 60 on synthetic 

Produces yarn with better evenness and greater breaking strength 
Ball bearing top and bottom rolls eliminate all lubrication in drafting zone 
Almost ideal spinning conditions from delivery roll to spindle 

Runs at higher front roll, traveler and spindle speeds 

Reduces ends down by more than 50% 

Puts twice as much yarn on the bobbin as older frames 

12-inch bobbins reduce winding costs 

Very rugged, most durable machine ever built for yarn spinning 
Frame is built in the wide-stance 36-inch width 

Uses ball bearings at every moving, turning or oscillating motion 
Substantially lowers electric power consumption 

AeroCreel for single or double roving 

Frame arranged for practical application of overhead cleaning and 











Roberts ShortFlo System for Making Long Fiber Yarns 


Roberts Company offers complete tech- 
nical service in adapting its ShortFlo 
System for the production of long fiber 
yarns. This includes the complete yarn 
manufacturing process starting with 
tow converters, blending machines, pin 
drafting, roving frames, spinning 
frames, winders and twisters. 

Where mills have existing equip- 
ment, full consideration is given to 





utilizing it whenever possible. Or, if a 
new long-fiber program is planned, all 
machinery can be specified, and the 
complete yarn organization set up. 

The ShortFlo System for making 
long fiber yarns requires a minimum 
number of processes. Many doublings 
are provided to insure exceptionally 
good blending of fibers, improved even- 
ness and better strength. 





Dixon Buys Machine Shop 


_Dixon Corp., Bristol, R. L, de- 
signers and manufacturers of draft- 
ing changeovers for spinning fram- 
es, has purchased the complete ma- 
chine shop facilities of the Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Dixon took over plant oper- 
ations on January 4. Southern re- 
tains its company name and will 
continue the moving, overhauling 
and trucking of textile machinery 
under its present management. Vite 
Pierannunzi, formerly plant man- 
ager of all Dixon operations in 
Bristol, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of the new Charlotte 
shop. 


Akron Spool Expands 


Akron Spool & Manufacturing 
Co. has purchased all assets except 
the land and buildings of L. C. 
Smith Bobbin Works, Phillipsburg, 
N. J. Engineering already has been 
completed at Akron’s existing High 
Point, N. C., plant, which will more 
than double the manufacturing 
space currently available. 


New Nopco Division 

Metasap Chemical Co., for 42 
years a subsidiary of Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co., became a Nopco division 
on January 1, 1960. Tom Campbell, 
manager of Metasap, will continue 
as manager of the new division. 


SEASONAL 
PEAKS 


can be taken in stride when you enjoy the financial 


services of L. F. Dommerich. You can prepare for 


peaks well in advance, buy advantageously, produce 


without overtime, ship on favorable terms, all with 


cash provided under the Dommerich plan. 


This is only a part of Dommerich’s financial services. 


Find out how your financial headaches shrink and your 


profits grow when you take advantage of all the bene- 


fits of this sound financing. At no cost or obligation, 


write for complete information on the Dommerich 


financial service, today, 


L. F. DOMMERICH & COMPANY, INC. 
Fechovs jor Manufaclurers Y Merchants Sou 1840 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


@ YUkon 6-5300 


In California: L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. California Corp. 


819 Santee St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 


MAdison 7-7171 


Yarn Plant Expanded 

Collins & Aikman Corp, is com- 
pleting installation of new spinning 
machinery at Norwood, N.C., 
representing an expenditure of 
$2,000,000. The plant will be able 
to handle long staple fiber—mo- 
hair, fine and coarse wools—and 
will substantially increase its pro- 
duction of quarter blood yarns. 
The modified Bradford system be- 
ing installed at Norwood includes 
Warner Swasey and Saco Lowell 
worsted equipment. 


Acrilan Carpet Week 

Chemstrand Corp. will sponsor 
Acrilan Carpet Week this spring. 
The week will be kicked off 
March 12 when news about Chem- 
strand’s promotion will be heard 
on the company’s national network 
television series, “The Man and 
The Challenge.” 


New Starch Plant 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., has 
placed its new starch and starch 
derivative producing plant on 
stream at its corn refining facility 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The new 
plant will permit the company to 
increase its total food and indus- 
trial starch output by 40%. It is 
part of Penick & Ford’s expansion 
program which includes a new lab- 
oratory. 


Cotton Ginning Research 

Continental Ginning Co. a 
manufacturer of ginning systems, 
has announced a more intensive 
effort on research, quality control 
and cost reduction in cotton gin- 
ning. To help Continental’s re- 
search program, Charles Merkel 
has been named vice president in 
charge of engineering. A. L. Van- 
dergriff, Continental president, in 
discussing the need for research, 
noted the heavy research expendi- 
tures by manufacturers of com- 
petitive fibers. 


New Scouring Plant 

The Fred Whitaker Co. has an- 
nounced plans to construct a 75,000 
square foot wool scouring plant in 
Allendale County, S.C., at a cost 
of $1,000,000. The plant, which will 
employ 75, will be a Whitaker sub- 
sidiary. 


Cotton Fashion Show 

A pageant of cotton fashions 
spanning the past 5,000 years will 
be staged in 50 metropolitan areas 
throughout the country during the 
next two years, the National Cot- 
ton Council announced. The tour 
started February 1 in Phoenix. 
The show includes 15 authentically 
re-created cotton garments from 
the major fashion eras from 3,000 
B.C. to 1947, the year of Dior’s 
New Look, followed by the newest 
1960 fashions in cotton. 
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of Static Pressure uyers 








OPERATING PRINCIPLE OF STATIC PRESSURE DRYERS 


Without static pressure a yarn dryer must operate at atmospheric pressure (approx. 15 PSIA) 
or one atmosphere. 


A 150 HP blower operating at full H.P. load has an inlet capacity of 4000 CFM. When 
operating at one atmosphere and 280°F such a blower will handle 250 Ibs. per minute, by 
weight, of saturated air containing a maximum of 8000 B.T.U. 


A static pressure dryer requires an average of 100 HP when operated at 5 atmospheres (75 PSIA) 
and has an inlet capacity of 4000 CFM. If operated at 280°F, the blower will handle 5 times 
the weight of saturated air or 1,250 Ibs. per minute containing a total of 40,000 B.T.U. 


Drying is the process of evaporating moisture by heat. The static pressure dryer is more 
efficient since it provides 5 times the B.T.U. with 33 1/3 per cent less power consumption. 


Fast dryers without static pressure are available. An interview with one of our experienced 
sales engineers will help you decide which type of drying is best for your needs. 


. Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF PRESSURE DYEING & DRYING MACHINERY 
STANLEY, N. C., U.S.A. 
Gaston Co. Dyeing Machine Co Albert P. March J. R. Angel A. R. Breen The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Terminal Bidg., 68 Hudson Street Flourtown, Pa 11C arigage Guarantee Bidg 80 E. Jackson Bivd 614 St. James Street, W., Montreal 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mgr Philadelphia ADams 3-290 Atlanta 3, Ga Chicago, Ill a 59 Fleet St.. E., Toronto 
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Agawam Acquires Thies 


Thies Dyeing Mills, West War- 
wick, R. I., acquired by Agawam 
Dye Works, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., 
on October 3, will continue to be 
operated as a separate corporation. 
Agawam does commission package 
dyeing, tow dyeing, and top dyeing 


HEANIUM 


EFG-385 


EG-250-F 





and sells colored yarns. Thies Dye- 
ing Mills does commission package 
dyeing and bleaching, skein dyeing, 
glazing, and sells colored yarns. 
Walter Sturrock, with Thies for the 
past 20 years, will be general man- 
ager. 


Textile Service Firm 


Three internationally known 
corporations with engineering and 
manufacturing facilities in the 
U. S. and Europe, have formed a 
new firm, Fiber Process Associates 
(FIPROA), a new world-wide tex- 
tile service organization. The new 
firm, a joint venture of The Kuljian 
Corp. and Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Sociedad Nacional Industries Apli- 
caciones Celulosa Espanola, of Ma- 
drid, Spain, will market the Kul- 
jian continuous rayon spinning and 
processing machines. 


Whitin FT Machines Sold 


Whitin Machine Works has an- 
nounced that four U.S. throwing 
mills have installed the Whitin- 
ARCT false twist machine, intro- 
duced at the 1959 Knitting Arts 
Exhibition. The four firms operat- 
ing the equipment are Madison 
Throwing Co., Judson Mills, Burl- 
ington Throwing Co., and Luray 
Textile Division of Schwarzenbach 
Huber. Exclusive sales rights of 
the machine in the U. S., Canada 
and Mexico are held by Whitin. 
The machine is made in France by 
Ateliers Roannais de Construction 
Textiles. For further information 
write the editors. 


Heads Leesona Unit 

J. Alan Nasmith has been ap- 
pointed to the board of Leesona- 
Holt Ltd., European subsidiary of 
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Leesona Corp. In his new capacity 
as joint managing director in 
charge of sales, Nasmith will make 
his headquarters in England. He 
came to the U.S. in 1955 to head 
up export sales for Leesona (then 
Universal Winding Co). Richard 
P. Newell will succeed Nasmith 
as director of export sales. 


Du Pont Nylon Cut 


The price of 15 denier nylon 
monofilament hosiery yarn sold on 
bobbins has been reduced by $1.36 
a pound effective with January 
shipment, Du Pont announced. The 
new price of $3.89 a pound matches 
the price set by competitors last 
November for 15 denier nylon yarn 
on bobbins sold principally to the 
tricot trade. All other Du Pont 
nylon prices remain unchanged, in- 
cluding 15 denier nylon monofila- 
ment sold on tricot beams at $4 a 
pound. 
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= : 
Type Conical Ring 


needs only drops of oil to produce 


@ More Uniform Lubrication 
Without Oil Waste. 


@ Longer Traveler Life. 
@ Longer Ring Life. 


The “M” Type Herr Conical Ring introduces a new, 
controlled method of lubrication. This outstanding im- 
provement in ring lubrication is called Seam Lubrication 
— a method that utilizes the principle of capillary attrac- 
tion. Thoroughly tested for several years in some of the 
largest textile plants, the “M” type Herr Ring provides 
more uniform lubrication than has been possible before. 


Oil is Supplied to 
Both Top 
and Conical 
Bearing Surfaces 
Through Seams. 


Oi! Flows to Annular Reservoir 
Within the Ring, Then is Drawn by 
Capillary Action Through Seams. 


HERR..... 


308 FRANKLIN STREET 


@ Cleaner Yarn. 
@ Higher Spindle Speeds. 


@ Reduced Yarn Breakage. 


There is no oil waste. Every drop of oil is utilized being 
drawn by capillary attraction through the top and conical 
seams. There are no wicks that leak oil — no rewicking. 
The operation is clean. Maintenance costs are lowered. 
Oil consumption is greatly reduced, yet faster spindle 
speeds are possible without extra wear to ring or traveler. 
Write today to get all the facts that make new profits. 


The 5” diameter 4344” face Herr 
“M” Type Ring has only one oil cup. 


UFACTURING CO., INC. 


e BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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8 in a series reviewing the ‘‘reasons-why’’ for the consumer acceptance of Arnel 


ARNEL’S “STAMPS” OF 
CONSUMER APPROVAL 


This advertisement is the last in a series highlighting only a few of the really cogent 
reasons from a consumer standpoint for the success of Arnel triacetate. If you have 
worked with this fiber you are all too familiar with its adaptability and flexibility 
through all stages of fabric styling and construction. In the past months, we attempted 
to remind you of the particulars that the consumer has in mind when he or she buys 
something made with Arnel. 


Not the least of these in this appliance-minded age is TUMBLE DRYING. With 
Arnel the consumer is assured of satisfaction on this score because: 


1. Arnel is naturally very fast drying. It is a hydrophobic fiber. 


2. Under the physical conditions found in a tumble dryer, fabrics made with Arnel 
are extremely resistant to wrinkling and mussing. Remember, under normal 
conditions, Arnel absorbs only 3.2% moisture. 


. None of Arnel’s “ease-of-care” characteristics are at the expense of the other quali- 
ties. Fabrics made with Arnel have a desirable hand, beauty and drapeability. 


. All fabrics carrying the official Arnel symbol have been pre-tested for performance 
claimed—including tumble drying. (Tests are conducted free of charge by the 
Celanese Fibers Co.). 


So, take advantage of the great consumer acceptance of Arnel. Let Celanese work 
with you to develop new Arnel fabrics. Booklets 12A, 13A and 14A, containing the 
important technical procedure and facts about Arnel, are available by writing Celanese 


Fibers Company, a division of Celanese Corporation of America, Box 1414, Charlotte, N.C. 
Celanese® Arnel® 


District Sales Offices: 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Room 10-1414 Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago 54, Ill.; Western Merchandise Mart, Room 478, San Francisco, Calif.; P.O. Box 1414, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass.; 3131 Maple Drive N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: Chemcell Fibres Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Quebec 


PERMANENT DIMENSIONAL \.. MACHINE QUICK 


PLEATING : STABILITY Ve m WASHABILITY DRYING 


Arnel...a 
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IRONING— 
NO PROBLEM 





WRINKLE FABRIC 
RESISTANCE TESTING 


*This is the official Arne! symbol—evi- 
dence thot this fabric of this new triacetate 
fiber has been pre-tested for perform. 
ance claimed. 
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Fifty years ago, American Viscose Corporation became the first commercially successful rayon 
producer in the United States. While the yarn was brittle and weak by today’s standards, and 
only 362,544 pounds of it were made the first year, the venture was a success from the start. 
& We'd like to pause for a few moments at this—the beginning of our 50th Anniversary year— 
to name a few highlights in our progress which may be of special concern to you. & The 


growth of Avisco rayon has outrun all expectations. There is now 8 times as much rayon used 
in blends as any other man-made fiber. And of this amount, Avisco rayon’s share is well over 
1000 times what we produced in our first year. Much of rayon’s success can be credited to 
extensive research pin-pointed to engineer rayon and acetate fibers to fit specific end uses. 
a AVISCO ACETATE was first used in apparel . . . crepe dresses, lingerie, linings. More 
recently, it has found a place in the home furnishings field especially for curtains and draperies. 
In 1959, American Viscose developed a new acetate fiber especially for draperies. Fiber 25, 
as it is known, gives additional bulk, a firmer, crisper hand, an iridescent luster and makes 
possible unusual textures. A AVICRON® rayon, a latent crimped rayon filament yarn, has the 
unusual property, when relaxed, of drawing into a tighter curl with each washing. This 
phenomenon opens up a whole new world of texture possibilities. Avicron is now used 
principally for tufted bedspreads and accent rugs. J coTRon' fabrics are made of cotton and 
Avisco rayon. The Avisco rayon in the blend adds to the cotton a luxury of hand and drape, 
and a clarity and brightness of color. | Avron’ high strength rayon was announced only 
a few months ago, but is already being used extensively in apparel and home furnishings. 100% 
Avron or Avron in blends has a luxury hand and such strength as to make possible fine-count 
fabrics which will accept resin finishes. Avron is a major breakthrough im fibers, has important 
advantages, and is highly promotable. A SUPER L* carpet rayon, the new Avisco smooth 
carpet fiber, is distinguished for its long wear and soil resistance. It can be blended with wool, 
nylon or acrylics. B&B COLORSPwuN’* solution dyed fibers are popular for apparel, home 
furnishings, automotive and industrial products. American Viscose produces a complete line of 
Colorspun rayon filament yarns and staple fiber and Colorspun acetate filament yarns. 
A tHe avisco INTEGRITY TAG is awarded to fabrics made with Avisco rayon and 
acetate fibers, which, by virture of their construction, fiber content, and 

performance, meet the quality control standards of the Avisco Integrity 

Program. JM It would be interesting to know what is ahead. What we can 

tell you, without benefit of crystal ball, is that our Research & Development 

people are working on many new fibers, as yet unnamed, which will be 


announced during this anniversary year. 


© 1 TM AVC for fabrics made of cotton and Avisco rayon 
*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
Rayon « Acetate « Cellophane 
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Wire Products Division 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 


Builders of Textile Machinery Since 1900 The"READING’ 


Tricot Machine 
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application 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED 


55 Canal Street, Providence, Rhode Island + Est. 1815 
A Subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, England 
West Coast Representative: Chemical Manufacturing 


Procion and Procinyl dyestuffs and the PRODUCTS 
Company, Incorporated of California 


processes for their use and application to 
textiles are the subject of patents and f ° 
patent applications in the U. S. A. Trade- 


523-9 marks of I. C. I. Ltd. 
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FANCIES 
that insure 


the best 
carding 





This Tuffer promise is based 
on three important factors: 


The FOUNDATION material is carefully inspected 
and selected for each type of fancy by our own skilled 
men, in our own plant. 


The WIRE is tough, strong and of even temper, with 
just the right carbon content. 


Tuffer ENGINEERING SERVICE is always avail- 
able. When a carding problem develops, a Tuffer man 
will work with your key men, in your own mill, to 
determine the best solution. Special foundations or 
special wires recommended by Tuffer engineers have 


resolved many carding problems. 


The combination of these factors is your guarantee of 
the finest fancies you can find—anywhere. 


Call or Write to our Home Office 
for Immediate Attention—No Obligation 


HOWARD BROS. 


e Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 


and Man-made Fibers 
Direct Representation in Canada 
Napper Clothing and Brushes 


Top Flats re-covered and 
extra sets loaned at all Plants 


Lickerins rewired at Southern Plants 


Hand Stripping Cards 599 
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for the most efficient 
production of oxygen-free gas 


... provides by far the most economical and effi- 
cient method for the production of pure nitrogen 
—completely free of oxygen—and with hydrogen 
content precisely controlled at any desired per- 
centage between 0.5% and 25%. Nitrogen is 
supplied at a fraction of cylinder supply cost. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION © 113 ASTOR STREET 
emg NEWARK, N. J. 


for indication of oxygen 
or hydrogen in other gases 


The MINOXO® INDICATOR measures traces of 
molecular oxygen in other gases—from 1 to 10 
parts per million, and from 1 to 100 PPM. High 
sensitivity and rapid speed of response enable it 
to be used for laboratory investigation and pro- 
duction quality control. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION + 113 ASTOR STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NITRONEAL® MINOXO® 
GAS GENERATOR INDICATOR 


CHEMICAL 
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BAKER 
PLATINUM 
ei abi ie), | 


spinnerett 


| eof for synthetic fibres 
platinum laboratory ware 


Precious metal and stainless steel spinnerettes with 
rigidly controlled hardness and grain characteris- 


All standard forms and sizes for chemical and phy- 
sical purposes, made of platinum or any desired 
alloy. Line includes crucibles, reshapers, triangles, 
dishes, electrodes, anodes and cathodes. A cata- 
log is available upon request. 


BAKER PLATINUM DIVISION + 113 ASTOR STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


tics are available in standard and special designs. 
All surfaces are mirror-like, including walls of fin- 
est holes, for maximum protection against corro- 
sion to assure trouble-free production. Write for 
“Spinnerettes” brochure. 


BAKER PLATINUM DIVISION + 113 ASTOR STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: AMERICAN PLATINUM @ SILVER DIVISION « AMERSIL QUARTZ DIVISION « BAKER CONTACT DIVISION « BAKER DENTAL DIVISION 
* BAKER SETTING DIVISION + BAKER PLATINUM DIVISION ¢ CHEMICAL DIVISION « EAST NEWARK INDUSTRIAL CENTER «+ HANOVIA LAMP DIVISION « 
HANOVIA LIQUID GOLD DIVISION + INDUSTRIAL DIAMOND DIVISION « INSTRUMENTS AND SYSTEMS DIVISION « IRVINGTON-BAKER REFINING DIVISION e 
D. E. MAKEPEACE DIVISION « NATIONAL ELECTRIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION + RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION « H. A. WILSON DIVISION. 
COMPANIES ABROAD: ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO » ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES OF QUEBEC, LTD. MONTREAL ¢ ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES, LTD. LONDON 
* ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES A. G. ZURICH ¢ ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES PTY., LTD. VICTORIA « SOCIEDAD SURAMERICANA DE METALES PRECIOSOS S&S. A. BOGOTA « 
INDUSTRIE ENGELHARD S$. P. A, ROME « ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, LTD. JOHANNESBURG. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: ACME TIMBER 
INDUSTRIES LTD. « SOUTH AFRICAN FOREST INVESTMENTS LTO., SOUTH AFRICA «¢ AZOPLATE CORPORATION ¢ NUCLEAR CORP. OF AMERICA, U &6.A, 


PROMPT PRECIOUS METAL SCRAP RECOVERY SERVICE + ENGELHARD PROCEDURES RECOVER 100% OF ASSAYED PRECIOUS METAL CONTENT © IRVINGTON-BAKER REFINING DIViS\ON 
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Investigate the super versa- 
tility of the Leesona Model 
10 Ring Twister. Plies Man- 
Made Fibres « Glass « Cotton 
¢ Silk « Wool * Worsted * Com- 
bination Yarns « Delivers 
from Cones « Cheeses « Cakes 
¢ Pirns « Spools * Bobbins + On 
to Taper-Top « Double-T'aper 
and Straight-Wind packages. 
Manufactured by 
Leesona Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1605, Prov- 
idence 1, R. I. 
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Newest ideas in 
colorful treatments 


4TH y- 


Were. 
es "Cire~ dl 


Koppers dyes are right for every fiber 


Quality color in modern living is of utmost importance. tensified research programs, Koppers dyes have attained 
To achieve consumer-pleasing shades of vibrant, long- excellent processing characteristics for good build-up, 
lasting color—regardless of individual fiber character- even exhaustion and outstanding leveling properties. 

istics—count on dependable Koppers dyes. Whatever your dyeing problem, contact your Koppers 
From a wide range, you can select the quality dye that representative. Our technical service and laboratory 
will meet the most stringent requirements. Through in- facilities are always available. 


VMA 6408 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. cHew/cALs AND DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
(FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


BRANCHES: Providence, R. |. + Philadelphia, Pa. - Paterson, N. J. + Chicago, Ill. » Charlotte, N. C 
Columbus, Ga. + Los Angeles, Calif. 


+ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada + Montreal, Canada 





TOUGH YARNS FOR TOUGH JOBS... 


The latest jet airliner, the family car, 
or the cab of a heavy-duty tractor... 
where comfort and safety are prime 
considerations . . . you'll find seat 
belts of Caprolan nylon heavy yarns 
on the job—doing the job. In fact, 
about 80% of all nylon and nylon 
combination seat belt webbings made 
today are made of these new yarns. 

Caprolan heavy yarns are a com- 
pletely new class of exceptionally du- 
rable textile materials developed by 


llied 
hemical | 


Capt. Thomas Latta, American Airlines Jet Powered Electra 


..- SEAT BELTS, for example 


Allied Chemical. Their excellent dye- 
ability (114-minute cycles) has made 
these yarns ideally suited to areas 
where superior color performance is 
required—seat belts and upholstery 
to complement today’s high-styled 
automobile and airplane interiors, 
carpeting, home furnishings fabrics, 
and industrial color coding, to name 
a few. 

In addition, Caprolan heavy yarns 
are now included in U.S. Navy speci- 


fications for marine rope and are en- 
joying increasing use in fire hose, con- 
veyor belts, load stabilizers, industrial 
fabrics, and dozens of other end-uses 
where toughness, strength and flexi- 
bility are essential. 

If you have a tough job, we have 
the tough yarn for it. If you wish to 
improve an existing product, or create 
a new one, our technical service, end- 
use development and fiber applica- 
tion staffs are ready to help you. 


caprolan’ 


Fiber Marketing Dept., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


THE NYLON FIBER BY ALLIED CHEMICAL 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 


Our Technical Groups Move Ahead 


Awareness of the need to grow and change 
with the changing times is being shown by two 
of the textile industry’s long-established and 
highly regarded technical societies. That these 
groups, the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, and the American As- 
sociation for Textile Technology should both be 
moving (in complete independence of each 
other, of course) toward renewed and expanded 
vitality is good reason for great satisfaction for 
everyone interested in the continuing progress 
of textiles. 

Recently, a carefully prepared and thoughtful 
report on the long range objectives of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was submitted to the officers of the 
Association and is currently under study by 
them. It was the work of a committee of mem- 
bers headed by Ernest R. Kaswell. The fact that 
the committee was appointed by AATCC’s pres- 
ident, the fact that it worked hard and well to 
prepare its report is wonderfully heartening 
evidence of the strength and health of the As- 
sociation. 

And this impression is overwhelmingly re- 
inforced by the statesmanlike recommendations 
of the report. Space will not permit us to report 
them in full but it can be said that they reveal a 
deep awareness of the high function fulfilled by 
AATCC and a determination to broaden and en- 
rich these functions in the future with the good 
purpose of enhancing the scientific and profes- 
sional status of the Association. 

The report points out, for example, that 
“rapid technological developments in material 
have resulted in many replacements for tradi- 
tional textile fibers, yarns and fabrics. Paper, 
plastics, nonwovens, foams, leather, metals, glass 
and the like, are now being used in specific ap- 
plications as either replacements or extensions 
of previously used conventional textile mate- 
rials. “AATCC,” the report says, “should em- 
brace those areas of ‘non-textile textiles’ within 
its technical framework” and adapt its testing 
techniques and methods to the pressing needs of 
these new and related industries. 

In the same spirit, the committee recommends 
that the Association “broaden its base to ac- 
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commodate all those interests which are con- 
cerned with the science and technology of 
color.” 

All in all, the committee’s report is sure to be 
of benefit to AATCC. Even if all its recom- 
mendations are not adopted, the report never- 
theless points to a nobler, more elevated con- 
cept of usefulness for this worthy professional 
society. 


Growth for AATT 

Meanwhile in another well-regarded group of 
textile scientists, new vitality is flowing, higher 
and broader aims are being brought into focus. 
The American Association for Textile Tech- 
nology has just adopted a new constitution that 
will open areas of growth and greater achieve- 
ment for this professional society of technolo- 
gists and others in allied areas of textile activity. 

Outstanding among the new constitution’s 
provisions are those that permit AATT to be- 
come a truly national organization with chap- 
ters in all sections of the country. Two such re- 
gional chapters have already been set up. One is 
the Appalachian Chapter centering at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn; the second is the Piedmont Chapter 
with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. With true 
progressive spirit the new charter also provides 
for the formation of student chapters of which 
one already exists at New Bedford Institute of 
Technology in Massachusetts. 

Another bold new departure provided by the 
new constitution is the establishment of a Tech- 
nical Council to provide better technical direc- 
tion for the Association. These provisions for 
broader activity of AATT for the first time on a 
national scale are indeed encouraging. It augurs 
well for the future of textile technology, so vital 
for the well being of our industry as a whole, 
that the American Association for Textile Tech- 
nology is again on the march seeking bigger and 
even more useful tasks to perform on behalf of 
better textile products, and higher levels of 
technology for the industry. 
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TEXTILE NEWS 





World Wide 


GERMAN NYLON CORD TIRES are being of- 
fered to buyers of cars for the first time as stand- 
ard equipment. The German affiliate of Dunlop 
and Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken developed the 
tire cord fabric. It is said to be especially heat re- 
sistant to withstand temperatures generated by 
high driving speeds. The tires have a 10-20% 
longer life than rayon tires, according to Dunlop. 
Continental and Phoenix Firestone are also about 
to furnish nylon cord tires. 


DRALON, PERLON MAKER, Farbenfabriken 
Bayer, is planning a broad expansion of production 
this year. The German firm expects to double 
output of its acrylic fiber Dralon in the first half 
of 1960, with production of 16,000 tons. Perlon pro- 
duction is to be accelerated from 400 to 600 tons a 
month. Farben Bayer is spending $75 million to 
expand. Overall turnover should rise 10% over the 
1959 figure of $614 million. 


JAPAN FIRM LICENSED by Farben Bayer will 
make Dralon. The company is Teikoyu Rayon 
Co.’s new affiliate, Teijin Acryl Co., also owned by 
Kunoshima Chemical, Toyo Koatsu and Nihon 
Keori. Initial capacity of a new plant in Iwakuni 
City will be 6,600 pounds with 44,000 pounds ex- 
pected by 1963. 


JAPANESE MAN-MADE FIBER output in 1959 
rose 25% to set a new record of more than one 
billion pounds, according to the Chemical Fibers 
Association. All fibers showed increases, the great- 
est rayon which soared 41.2% during the year. 


RUSSIA, INDIA LOOK TO JAPANESE rayon 
manufacturers for assistance. The Russians have 
increased their 3.9 million pound order for rayon 
filament yarns, delivery during 1960, by two mil- 
lion. The companies: Asahi Kasei, Teikoyu Rayon, 
Toyu Rayon, Kurashiki Rayon, Toyo Spinning and 
Nihon Ravon . . . Three Japanese firms will con- 
struct a 10-ton-per-day production plant for rayon 
yarns in India. Companies doing the $4 million 
building job are: Asahi Chemical, Shin Mitsubishi 
(machinery) and Mitsubishi Shoji (export trans- 
actions}. 


RAYON PACED UK MAN-MADE production to 
new peak of about 514 million pounds in 1959, ac- 
cording to the British Man-Made Fibers Feder- 
ation. Makers of floor coverings and men’s wear 
fabrics staged greatest gains. The former record 
was 495 million pounds in 1957. 
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BRITISH FIRM GRANTS CZECH company the 
rights to produce polyester fiber. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries accorded production rights to Czech 
National Silon Corp. but excluded both technical 
information and use of the name Terylene. 


ICI CUTS UK PRICE for polyethylene and poly- 
ethylene products, by a bit over 3¢, to 32¢ a pound. 
Only the domestic market is affected by the move 
which was aimed at increasing home demand. 


UK FEARS HONG KONG clothing imports 
more than those likely to come in as a result of re- 
cent lowering of UK trade barriers from the United 
States. The Garment Manufacturers Section of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce stated: “Just 
as clothing made in this country has a high sales 
appeal in the States so will the reverse be the case.” 


BRITISH HOSIERY WORKERS receive an un- 
usual pay cut, as of March 1. The reduction, 242%, 
is due to a cost-of-living sliding wage scale clause. 
About 35,000 workers are to be hit. 


EUROPE BOOSTS MAN-MADE FIBER produc- 
tion nearly 12 times in 10 years, according to an 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
report. Output in 1950, when the industry first be- 
gan to make itself felt, was only 9,000 tons. This 
rose to 107,000 tons in 1958. Unofficial 1959 rise was 
about 25% more. OEEC noted that greater produc- 
tion has brought lower prices, hence an improved 
competitive position over natural fibers. The 1958 
output figures for three greatest producers were: 
UK—33,000 tons (21,000 nylon; 11,000 Terylene); 
Italy—19,000 (12,900 nylon; 4,400 Merinova); 
France—23,400 (nylon and Rilsan over 70%). 


DENMARK TO TAKE MORE Japanese textiles. 
According to Copenhagen sources, Denmark this 
year will be able to import about 60% more in dol- 
lar value from Japan than it did in 1959, as a con- 
sequence of the relaxation of Japanese voluntary 
curbs on exports. 


ITALIAN EXPORTS TO US of a wide range of 
textiles set new record high last year, according to 
the Rome Central Institute of Statistics. Pacing 
the 1959 export boom to the U.S. (Italy’s second 
greatest customer, after Germany) were: man- 
made fiber fabrics, from $800,000 in 1958 to $4.3 
million; knitwear and footwear exports to the 
U.S. totaled $80 million, against $57 million in 1958. 
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Hard working, friendly L. G. 
Hardman, Jr., has shown the 
world that a smartly run, 
rigorously modern textile mill 
need not be among the biggest 
to be comfortably profitable 


Forward- 
thinking 


Hardman of Harmony Grove 


Harmony GROVE MILLS of Commerce, Georgia, is 
essentially and understandably in the business of 
manufacturing cloth as a profit-earning organization. 
Its management, however, has always regarded the 
mill as fulfilling the equally important function of 
providing jobs and good cash income for the people 
of the little northeastern Georgia rural community 
where the mill is located. It was for this purpose 
mainly that the mill was built back in 1893 by Hard- 
man’s grandfather, Dr. William B. J. Hardman, in 
association with several other businessmen of Com- 
merce. The original mill was equipped with 10 spin- 
ning frames and 60 looms powered by a wood-fired 
150 horsepower steam engine. 

In those beginning days, when fabric manufactur- 
ing was almost unbelievably simple compared to the 
complicated present, Harmony Grove Mills turned 
out sheetings and shirtings which were sold as gray 
cloth through New York agents. The first sample of 
cloth made in the mill, deemed good enough for 
marketing, was sent to Wilkins & Giles in New York. 
Later its output was sold through Ribinson & Shack- 
leton, a firm some oldtimers may still remember. 
Early records show that the mill’s first cotton was 
bought at six cents a pound; burlap for wrapping the 
cloth cost five cents a yard. 

In 1898, Dr. W. B. J. Hardman’s son, Dr. Lamartine 
Griffin Hardman, also a practicing physician, became 
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president of Harmony Grove, a position he held until 
his death in 1937. Serving as president of the mill was 
only one of his activities; he practiced medicine with 
great distinction, being at once a practical country 
doctor and one of the most skilled and sought-after 
surgeons in Georgia; he entered politics and was 
elected governor of the state for two terms 
(1927—1931.) 

His son and namesake, L. G. Hardman, Jr., now 
president of Harmony Grove, spent his boyhood in 
Commerce close to the mill and the mill’s workers. 
After he graduated from the University of Georgia 
in nearby Athens in 1930, he worked for a few years 
supervising the Hardman family farms and orchards. 
It was in his heart, however, to make a career in 
textiles. To acquaint himself with the mill’s opera- 
tions, he made it a practice to work in the mill two 
hours or so every night after putting in a full day 
at his other duties. For this work as a mill trainee he 
received no pay, but did learn by doing the basic 
operations in making cotton yarn and cloth. 

In 1932 he went to work full time in the mill as 
assistant to the president with duties encompassing 
its general operation and management. Within a few 
years the directors were so impressed with his devo- 
tion to his job and his increasing skill as a manager 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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NEW MATERIALS 


for tire cord 


To supplement and perhaps replace rayon and nylon, 
new fibers for tire cord are coming down the pike. 
Here is a survey of the most promising among them 
with some facts on their good points and weaknesses 


By C. A. Litzler, 


PRESIDENT, C. A. LITZLER Co., INC. 


In THE CONTINUING SEARCH for improved tire carcass 
reinforcing materials, fiber producers are developing 
new cord materials or are improving performance 
characteristics of older fibers. The net effect is a con- 
siderable increase in tire cord and cord fabric de- 
pendability which is resulting in greater tire mileage, 
increased tire safety and generally higher tire per- 
formance. 

In the past twenty years, there have been eleven 
varying types of fiber introduced for tire use. Eight of 
these have been introduced in the last ten years. This 
rate of increase shows the degree of effort being ex- 
erted by textile companies to improve the basic fiber 
available to the rubber industry. A review of the past 
accomplishments of the fiber industry shows a rapid 
forward stride in the tenacity of textile fibers pro- 
duced for tire use. In eighteen years, there has been 
an overall tenacity increase from 3.6 grams per 
denier to 7.5 grams per denier. (Figure 1). 
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INCREASE IN TENACITY OF TIRE CORD 





Figure 1 


The growth pattern of tire cord through the years 
up to 1958 shows a steady gain in non-cellulosic cord 
fabrics and a partial reduction in conventional rayon 
fabrics. (Figure 2). In the past year, viscose cord de- 
velopments have increased the tenacity of that mate- 
rial and, generally, considerably advanced that mate- 
rial’s other important characteristics. Accordingly, 
the usage of that material has considerably increased 
in the last year and somewhat influenced the fiber 
usage trend in the industry. This applied principally 
to the U. S. A., as a different pattern exists in Europe. 
The use pattern of rayon and nylon fibers for tire use 
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is shown only to set the proper perspective in rela- 
tion to other likely fibers which are to be described 
and outlined in some considerable detail in relation 
to the characteristics of these fibers for tire use. 
Rayon and nylon cords will be excluded from this 
paper except as mentioned above. 

The scope of this paper embraces the other fiber 
materials which are now being used, productively or 
experimentally for tire cord uses. Some fibers and 
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PRODUCTION OF NYLON TIRE CORD 





Figure 2 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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in aWbol chedbidyed with 
National® Superchrome Black PV 
and cross-dyed with 
National® Alizarine Cyanone Green 4G 
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Another versatile, new dye from National Aniline. . . 
NATIONAL ALIZARINE CYANONE GREEN 4G 


Applied neutral or in a weakly acid bath, this new American-made 
dye is comparable in fastness to neutral premetallized dyes, with 
good overall wet fastness and exceptional resistance to light. 


National Alizarine Cyanone Green 4G produces handsome 
self-shades of bright, yellowish green in light and medium tones 
to rich, deep shades. It is recommended as well for shading 
both chrome and neutral premetallized dyes. 


Samples and data on request. 





NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 

Greensboro Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
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Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore. Providence 
In Canada: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen St., Toronte 18 
Distributors throughout the world. For information: 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL * 40 Rector St., New York 6, W. Y. 
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So many good things begin with 


EWKA YETSPUN 
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THIS FABRIC FEATURES 


JETSPUN 


COMBINED WITH COTTON 
AND NOVELTY RAYON YARN 
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|| JETSPUN 
1s © solution dyed rayon 
| yorn with GREATEST 
FASTNESS to 
| * SUNLIGHT « GAS FADING 
||| * ORY CLEAN » CROCKING 
© PERSPIRATION 


The upholstery fabrics of tomorrow... 
“Lokpuf” by Sunbury... make profits for you today! 


Now — Sunbury Mills enhances their “Lokpuf” 
group with a fabulous new puffed matelasse! 
Styled and woven with fashionable elegance, this 
medium-priced upholstery fabric is ideal for con- 
temporary or traditional furniture lines. 

For their “new as tomorrow” collection 
Sunbury continues to rely on tested, proven 
Jetspun.® Enka’s solution-dyed rayon yarn is the 
perfect answer to Sunbury’s rigid demands for 


sturdier, longer-wearing fabrics... with truly 
locked-in color. 

Order now from Sunbury’s new “Lokpuf” 
group of upholstery fabrics. Choose from subtle 
two-tone, tone-on-tone and solid effects—all woven 
of Jetspun, cotton and Velon, 54” goods in over 
20 color combinations. Deliveries are prompt. 
Contact SUNBURY MILLS, INC., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 1, OXford 5-5760. 


American Enka Corporation, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
New York « Chattanooga « Greensboro « Providence « Producer of rayon * nylon * yarns ° fibers 
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MULTI-MACHINE ASSIGNMENTS 


A new series for mill managers 


How to Use the Tables 


By Thomas F. O’Connor 


Tue FOLLOWING is the step by step procedure: - 

1. Having obtained t as shown in Article 4*, pro- 
ceed to find t,, t., t,, t, similarly. 

2. Set the value 60 for T. 

3. Calculate the cycle ratio, p, from the formula 


In practice, since time studies by general agree- 
ment are about 5% inaccurate, B (and therefore 
Amax) would be taken at about 95% of the above 
value. 

Interference 


i=H—[T+t+t4+t +i] 


The word average or standard should precede each 
of the above terms. It has been omitted to avoid tedi- 
ous repetition. It is important to remember that the 
“operator” in these articles is an industrial engineer- 
ing abstraction. He can work at only one pace—the 
standard pace—and can produce only one efficiency 
for a given set of conditions—the standard efficiency. 
When it is stated or implied in the text that a certain 
efficiency is the maximum, it is to be read in this 
sense. Real machine tenders of course operate at dif- 
A/N represents the machine efficiency (or the frac- ferent rates and produce different efficiencies. What 
tion of an mrh produced per machine per hour), we are establishing are the standards with which 
and these performances are to be compared. 

p.A represents the operator’s workload as a frac- 

tion of an hour per hour. EXAMPLE 

An example of the special case was given in Article Data 

2**, where also the terms were defined. t=10; t =O; t=8; t=1; t.+i,=— 4. All in 

6. In the general case, a correction factor, F, is minutes per mrh. 
needed where N = 5 machines to one operator. 

Also the accompanying section of the Tables. 

(Table III) 

Required 
T (a) to find the standard efficiency and operator 
workload for these conditions, and 

(b) to find and analyze the cycle time. 
Solution (a) 

Brae ee. 1. Cycle ratio, p, = rid = ane 

E will represent machine efficiency 60+ 4—8 56 
and 2. For N=5 and p = 0.3215, A = 2.736 (from the 
E = A/NF or D/N Tables by linear interpolation between p = 0.320 


and 0.330.) 
3. A/N = 2.736/5 = 0.5472. 


4+ 0.5472 — 8 
60 


5. Output D = A/F = 2.736/0.9425 = 2.900 mrh 

per hour. 

6. E = D/N = 2.900/5 = 0.58 or 58%. 

This is the required standard efficiency. 

A FT 7B D pares 2.900 x 19 0.92 
max ita t+t+ bl 4 7 | + t+ t. + ts) 60 ‘ 


~* Feb. '60, p. 27 This is the required standard workload. 
** Aug. '59, p. 65 (Continued on Page 30) 


t+t, 
T+t.+i.—t 





p 


4. Having p, it is only necessary to know the 
value of N in order to use the Tables to obtain the 
value of the productivity factor, A. 

5. In the special case when the only work done 
on the machine is non-deferrable work done by the 
principal (and only) operator while the machine is 
stopped, A represents the operator’s rate of produc- 
tion in mrh (machine running hours) per hour, 


aca eee t 
a 1, ae 
N 





F=1+ 


Then D will represent the operator’s hourly pro- 
duction in mrh, and 





= 0.3215. 


Cycle time 
H = NTF/A or NT/D 


Operator workload 





4. Factor F=1+ = 0.9425 


B = t+t+t4+ tJ = (t +t, + t. + ts) 
= , et ts} OF — 1 2 3 
rr itt T 


(Since B cannot have a value greater than 1.0, 
then it follows that the value of A cannot exceed 
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WASH AND WEAR QUALITIES — 
Vycron’s wash and wear performance 
with lower polyester fiber content re- 
sults in greater values for the consumer. 


POLYESTER FIBER 


>» 


PILLING RESISTANCE—Vycron’s un- 
matched resistance to pilling assures 
the consumer of better looking, 
longer-lived polyester apparel. 


. «+ America’s Only Polyester Fiber 
Certified for Quality and Wash-and-Wear 
Performance by United States Testing Company, Inc. 


Vycron is the most advanced polyester fiber ever to 
achieve commercial production in America. And that posi- 
tion of leadership will be safeguarded by the most stringent 
quality control and policing program ever put behind any 
polyester fiber, with the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., acting as official scientific laboratory. 


First of all, the fiber will be under a tight check-control 
‘ from the moment the raw material enters our plant until 
a the fiber itself is ready for shipment. But that, of course, is normal procedure for 


DYE peeiente-thenien Votes ag any well regulated manufacturing operation. 


unusvol affinity for dye color, it of- 
fers the fabric designer a more effec- 
tive palette for his creative ideas. 


Vycron quality control goes much further! As a matter of fact, we can accurately 
say that we never relinquish control of Vycron quality until it reaches the con- 
sumer’s hands in a finished product! 


Before any mill can label its grey goods or finished fabrics with the Vycron name, 
the fabrics must first be tested and certified by the Testing Company against 
specifications. The Vycron polyester fiber content, for example, must meet our 
standards for the particular fabric construction in question. And all performance 
claims must be fully substantiated by scientific test. The same regulations apply 
to converters for finished goods. 


But even that isn’t enough for Vycron! 


The Vycron fabrics in the end-use products themselves... apparel, home furnish- 

ings, industrial goods ... must meet control standards before they can be iden- 

ik 3 tified by the Vycron name. Moreover, the United States Testing Company, Inc., 

WEAR RESISTANCE —Vycron’s high will purchase these products on the open market for check-testing on a regular 

degree of weor resistance shows up program basis, as long as they continue to feature the Vycron name. 

in the fabric and garment in two 

ways: greater tensile strength and 
gréecter resistance to abrasion. 


That, we believe, is a quality control program that will protect the trade from 
mill to retailer ... protect the consumer ... and safeguard the reputation of 
Vycron as the most advanced polyester fiber in America. 


HVy\2 


Vycron Polyester ... America’s Most Advanced Self-Care Fiber 


BEAUNIT MILLS, INC. 


Fibers Division 


STRENGTH — Vycron’s general su- 
periority in strength means better 
loom performance, makes possible 
lighter, sheerer, more serviceable fab- 
rics and garments. 


a 
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DRAPING QUALITIES — Vycron’s 
soft, pliant touch, can produce a new 
stendard of suppleness, drapeability, 
ond luxury-of-hand in fabrics made 
with polyester fiber. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee 


%* Reg. applied for 
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Call or write us today for 
demonstration or Bulletin No. 105. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Parrott & Ballentine, 3440 Augusta Rd. 
Greenville, S. C. 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: Lendt & Company, 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW propucts 


from RANDO-WEB® NONWOVENS 


mean BIGGER PROFITS for YOU 


Dress materials, drapes, fabrics, ties, disposable cloths, filters, 
shoe liners, rug backings, seed planters, chamois cloths, greet- 
ing cards, reinforcement for plastics, abrasive wheels and 
hundreds of other profitable products are being made with 
nonwoven materials from RANDO-WEB(s) ®. 

There is a RANDO-FEEDER® and RANDO-WEBBER® to fit most 
requirements in 40”, 60” and 84” widths. There are no other 
machines in the world that can make uniform random webs 
like them. 

The Curlator Frpr-Savr, now available for these machines, 
gives added economy to the manufacture of nonwovens. It 
trims one or both sides of web or multiple slitting in any 
desired strip width and returns the trimmed (unbonded) fiber 
to the feeder for reprocessing. 

It will pay you to see webs made with natural or synthetic 
fibers or blends on the RANDO-FEEDER and RANDO-WEBBER. 


“TEXTIVE Division 


‘CURLATOR’ 


CORPORATION 
EAST ROCHESTER, NEW. YORK 





Multi-Machine Assignments 
(Continued from Page 27) 
Solution (b) 
5 x 60 
1. Cycle time, H, = N.T/D = ————— 103.5 
2.900 
mins. per mrh. 
2. Interference, i, H — (T+t+t+t, +i,) 
103.5 — (60 + 10 + 1 + 4) = 28.5 mins. per mrh. 


The analysis reveals that each machine is non- 
productive 42% of the time. This non-productive 
time splits into three roughly equal parts—during 
one part work is being done on the machine by some- 
one; during the other two thirds the machine is idle 
and unattended. 

Note the high operator utilization as compared 
with the low machine utilization (or efficiency) — 92% 
as against 58%. 





Table III. Values of the Productivity Factor, A 


Values of p. 


z 


.160 165 


858 
1.683 
2.464 
3.191 
3.851 
4.429 
4.915 
5.302 
5.589 
5.788 
5.914 


CON our WHE 


6.061 


.230 

813 
1.571 
2.258 
2.853 
3.349 
3.727 
3.994 
4.164 
4.261 


N. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


4.348 


8 


.300 

769 
1.461 
2.052 
2.525 
2.869 
3.094 
3.223 
3.288 


Co -~1D opwwoe = 


3.571 3.333 


8 


.170 -180 


855 847 


1.674 1.656 
2.448 2.416 
3.165 3.112 
3.811 3.732 
4.373 4.261 


4.839 4.688 
5.204 5.012 
5.470 5.239 
5.649 5.385 
5.760 


5.882 
.240 
.806 

1.555 

2.227 


2.806 
3.275 
3.628 
3.869 
4.017 


4.167 


.310 

-763 
1.446 
2.025 
2.481 
2.807 


3.016 
3.132 


3.226 





3. The analysis is shown below: - 





Analysis of Cycle Time 


mins. permrh % 

The machine is running 60 58.00 
While the machine is stopped: — 
main operator on non-deferrable 

work (t) 10 9.65 
main operator on deferrable 

work (ts) 1 0.97 
auxiliary help at work or on the 

way (t. + i.) 4 3.88 
waiting for the principal 

operator (i) 28.50 27.50 
Totals 103.50 100.00 











The 8 minutes of t, does not appear in the analysis 
since it occurs during the 60 minutes the machine is 
running. 
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Roberts Spindle Sales 


In the 10 years just ended, Roberts Company has 
had an increasing impact on the textile industry, 
according to Robert E. Pomeranz, president. Over 
3% million spindles were replaced, modernized or 
newly-installed with Roberts high draft spinning, 
just about 20% of the operating spindles in this 
country. 

Since mid-1956, when Roberts began making com- 
plete new machines, the company has received con- 
tracts for 1,351 complete spinning frarnes totaling 
387,028 spindles. Added to this were contracts re- 
ceived since the beginning of 1950, totaling 3,165,728 
spindles of modernization changeovers. The company’s 
sales in 1959 were up 60% from 1958, and 1960 is 
expected to show another sales jump of 50% over last 
year, Pomeranz said. 
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“National” Perforated Apron Conveyor Dryer 


Because of the quality and amount of insulating material and the patented trussed-and- 
tensioned construction of the housing panels in which it is used, the insulation against heat loss 
in every “National” dryer is more effective than in any other machines of similar type. 


Four inches of insulation is standard for all panels. In the average panel—larger, stronger, 
more rigid—there is only .00104 square inch of thermal contact between the inner and outer 
metal sheets—eliminating another common (through metal) source of heat loss. 


BLEACHING 
PRINTING oa te 
fe alana ro 
SPECIAL ALMA’ ; 
PROCESSING 1 evaentingracdoer-nmony 
THE DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Parade 
LEHIGH AVE. and HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


Progress 
SEE, apes New England Agent: JONES & HUNT, INC., Gloucester, Mass. « Southern Agent: HAYES TEXTILES, INC., Spartanburg, S.C 
Cable Address: “NADRYMA” —W. U. Code 
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Dyeing and Finishing 


How to color polyester fiber 


Here are some practical suggestions for getting bet- 
ter results when dyeing polyesters including blends 


by F. F. Jacobs 


PuTNAM CHEMICAL CORP. 


Pocvesren FIBERS are now well known, not only in 
the trade, but also in consumer circles, where they 
have received wide acceptance. Most widely used 
are fabrics of either 100% polyester; blends of 65/35 
or 70/30 with cotton, and blends with wool. 

Chemically, the fiber is based on terephthalic acid 
and ethylene glycol. 

Considering the increasing number of trade names 
for synthetic fibers, it may be advisable to mention the 
presently used names for polyester fibers. These in- 
clude, of course, DuPont’s Dacron, Eastman’s Kodel 
and Beaunit Mill’s Vycron. Other trade names from 
newer manufacturers, no doubt, will be added in the 
future. 

Depending on the source of manufacture, some 
physical properties show variations. Dacron has a 
sticking temperature of about 460°F and a melting 
temperature at about 480°F Kodel, however, melts 
at between 554-563°F. 

The polyester fibers are resistant to most solvents 
and also to acids and alkalis under normal conditions. 
All accumulate static electricity and show essentially 
similar dyeability. They are manufactured in different 
deniers. 

Polyester fibers can be dyed under normal dyeing 
temperatures at the boil. They can also be dyed at 
temperatures above the boil, 255°F, requiring pres- 
sure dyeing equipment. Finally, colors can be fixed on 
the cloth by heat setting. The latter method permits 
the dyeing of blends containing cotton to a union 
shade or with a cross dyeing effect, employing selected 
vat colors. 


Precleaning Necessary 

To obtain best possible results in dyeing polyester 
fiber in regard to levelness and fastness while retain- 
ing an undamaged fiber, it is essential to subject the 
material to a precleaning operation. This generally 
consists of treating the cloth with a suitable detergent 
such as Kieralon B, and an alkali, such as soda ash. 
The material is treated for 30 minutes at about 175°F. 
After such treatment, the polyester fiber should 
receive an acetic acid rinse to become free of alkali. 
This is a necessary precaution to prevent damage to 
the fiber, particularly if the subsequent dyeing oper- 
ation is carried out at temperatures exceeding the 
boiling point. The acetic acid rinse is also useful, as 
it assures a slightly acid condition of the dyebath, an 
advantage in dyeing disperse dyes. For coloring poly- 
ester fiber, three groups of dyestuffs may be em- 
ployed: Disperse dyestuffs; Vat dyestuffs; Pigments. 

Disperse dyestuffs are most widely used, as the 
polyester fiber has good affinity for these ester soluble 
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types. The natural affinity, however, is considerably 
reduced in the production of the yarn, as it is sub- 
jected to a high degree of stretching. This is a nec- 
essary evil and is done to obtain a desired mechanical 
strength. The stretching or drawing reduces inter- 
micellar spaces, increasing at the same time in pro- 
portion the highly oriented regions. Such regions do 
not readily accept the dyestuff and, being almost 
completely crystalline, reduce also the moisture up- 
take of the fiber. 

In order to increase the rate of fixation or diffusion, 
two methods can be employed: 

(1) the use of “carriers”; (2) dyeing at higher than 
boiling temperature. 


Importance of Carriers 

Carriers are usually polar compounds, such as sub- 
stituted phenols, amines, or carboxylic acids. Their 
function is to loosen the highly crystalline structure 
of the polyester fiber. Carriers are not necessarily 
solvents or swelling agents for the polyester fiber. 
Phenol, for instance, is a solvent for polyester; how- 
ever, it has practically no effect in increasing the 
dyeability, while benzoic acid deepens the dyeshade 
but has no dissolving or swelling action on polyester. 

Suitable carriers may possess a certain affinity for 
the fiber. This causes their diffusion into the polyester 
and the enlargement of the inner surface of the 
macromolecular fibrils, expanding at the same time 
the crystalline structure. Thus, an increased rate of 
dyestuff uptake is accomplished. 

Most carriers have to be used carefully. Being in- 
soluble in water, dispersions have to be carefully 
prepared, to avoid specks in dyeing. They may be 
carried away with the steam and drip as condensates 
back on the cloth, again causing specks. Toxicity has 
to be taken into consideration; and finally the finished 
cloth may develop an unpleasant odor in storage due 
to a residual presence of an insoluble carrier. 

The newest development in the carrier chemistry is 
the Palatinit TX 5064. This product is hot water 
soluble. Due to its high boiling point, it is not carried 
into the steam, remaining in the dye bath at all 
times. It can be completely removed from the fiber 
after the dyeing cycle, precluding odor formation in 
storage or a detrimental effect on light fastness. 

It should be mentioned at this point that residual 
amounts of phenolic carriers left in the goods are 
subject to rapid degradation on exposure to light. The 
degradation causes a change as well as a fading of the 
dyed shade. Materials free from carriers possess a 
predetermined light fastness. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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= machines in 1 | 


New Turbo TP Machine draws, stabilizes, and crimps 


thermoplastic fibers in one continuous operation... 


Until now, it required three separate op- 
erations to convert tow bands of undrawn 
fibers into salable tow — draw frames, 
conditioning machines, and crimpers. 


With the new Turbo TP Machine, fiber 
producers can deliver tow with higher 
tenacity, lower elongation. Fibers proc- 
essed on the TP Machine have superior 
fiber characteristics for cut staple or tow. 


In fiber plant operation, it has been found 
that the TP Machine has an advantage 
over draw-frames in dollar machinery 
expenditure versus pound output. 


For a practical demonstration, let your 
thermoplastic fibers be drawn on the pro- 
duction unit in the Turbo laboratory — 
and you be the judge. Or ask to see a 
Turbo representative. 


| | . H as 


TURBO MACHINE 


COMPANY, 


LANSDALE, 


PA. 





Coloring Polyester Fibers 


(Continued from Page 32) 


The digression from description on the use of dis- 
perse dyestuffs to the action of carriers was necessary 
in order to illustrate the dyeing technique. 

Dyestuff manufacturers are constantly adding new 
products to conform to requirements of given fibers. 
In the disperse color range many improvements have 
taken place—additional shades are available, better 
dispersion of existing. products has been achieved 
and, finally, special groups of disperse types have been 
produced. Such special types, as the Palanil dyestuffs 
are manufactured in a form particularly suitable for 
dyeing polyester fiber. They produce level dyeings, 
brilliant shades and excellent fastness properties. 

The dyeing procedure conforms to the usual method 
of dyeing at the boil and is as follows: 

The cleaned material is first pretreated with the 
carrier (e.g. Palatinit TX 5064). The addition of the 
carrier to the dye bath is figured on the liquor ratio 
and not on the weight of the cloth. At a liquor ratio 
of 20:1, 4 lbs. carrier to 100 gallons are added, some- 
what larger amounts for heavy shades are used. 
Temperature of the dye bath is about 160°F. The 
material is entered and treated for 15-20 minutes, 
then dissolved dyestuff is added, the temperature 
slowly raised to a boil and kept at the boil for about 
2% hours. 

These special disperse dyestuffs can also be dyed 
at elevated temperatures up to 225°F and will show 
excellent results without the use of a carrier. 

To obtain maximum results in fastness properties, 
particularly those to rubbing and light, it is essential 
to subject the dyed material to a reduction cleaning 
bath. It consists of treating the material in a bath of: 


14% lbs. hydrosulphite conc. powder; 
114 pts. caustic soda 40° Be and 
34 lbs. non-ionic detergent 


Within 30 minutes, the bath temperature is raised 
to 165°F and is then maintained at this temperature 
for another % hour, after which the material is rinsed 
well. 


Complete Penetration 


With regard to fastness properties, it is important 
to note the fact that optimum results in regard to 
fastness to light are only obtainable if the dyestuff 
has completely penetrated the fiber. Actually, this 
is the case when dyeings have been produced either 
at high temperatures, or with carriers at normal dye- 
ing temperature. Under such conditions, the desired 
swelling of the fiber has been obtained, offering no 
resistance to the diffusion of the dye. 

Disperse dyestuffs render themselves well for shad- 
ing purposes. Small additions to the dyebath can be 
made at the boil, larger additions, however, require 
a reduction in the dyeing temperature, before they 
are made. Carrier additions are not required for 
shading. 

Heavy dyeings can be lightened with additional 
amounts of carriers and in presence of polyvinyl] 
pyrrolidone-Albigen A. 

When dyeing blends of polyester fiber and wool 
with Palanil—disperse dyestuffs, the following con- 
ditions are essential to obtain best possible results in 
regard to union shade and fastness properties. 
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Proper selection of disperse dyestuffs—those with 
least possible staining of the wool. 

Cleaning of the fibers after completion of the dye- 
ing cycle—this is best accomplished by a treatment 
with 2% lbs. sodium hydrosulphite conc. powder per 
100 gallons for 30 minutes at about 115°F. 

Selection of the dyeing procedure, such as normal 
boiling temperature or high temperature dyeing. The 
wool part of the blend is least affected—stained— 
when dyeing at elevated temperatures above the 
boil. This is likely due to the fact that the polyester 
fiber is more absorbent and the dyeing time is shorter. 

The handling of the material is essentially the same, 
whether dyed at the boil or at higher temperature. 
At high temperature, the dyeing commences at 160- 
170°F, then the temperature is raised in half an hour 
to within 225°F and the dye bath is kept at that 
temperature. 


Dyeing Blends 

When dyeing blends of polyester fiber with either 
cotton or rayon, a varying degree of staining of either 
fiber takes place. To obtain a good white, a reduction 
cleaning is accomplished in the bath containing 


1% pts. caustic soda 40° Be 
1% lbs. hydrosulphite conc. powder 
and a suitable detergent 


A 30 minute treatment at 150°F results in good 
white of the cotton or rayon blend, without affecting 
the polyester dyeing. 

The use of pigments, either in a padding operation 
or in application printing, has gained considerable 
recognition. The simplicity of application as well as 
the high wash and light fastness have been deciding 
factors. 

When using water phase pigment preparations 
(Lumatex types) the pad liquor contains the necessary 
amount of pigment and binder as water dispersions. 
Other additions can be made to conform to end use 
specifications. Softeners, as well as synthetic resins, 
may be added. The coloring of the fiber, as well as the 
finishing operation, is carried out in one operation. 
After padding and drying, the cloth is cured to obtain 
the necessary fastness. Straight polyester material 
or blends with other fibers produce union shades in 
the simplest possible manner. 

In application printing with pigments, emulsions 
are prepared. These are printed, dried and cured. A 
uniform coverage of all blended fibers is obtained in 
this method. 

An interesting method of color fixation presents the 
heat setting or the so-called Thermosol process. 

Blends of polyester with cotton are padded with 
disperse and vat dyestuffs in presence of Sizing Agent 
T8 new. The padding is dried, then heat treated at 
375°F for 14% minutes. 

During the heat setting, vat colors from a selected 
range develop fully on the polyester fiber. To obtain 
their fixation on cotton, the material is treated on 
a jig with a blind vat. By this method, union shades 
as well as crossdye effects can be obtained. The result- 
ing fastness of vat colors on polyester fiber essentially 
conforms to the fastness on cottons. 


REFERENCES: 


Fixation of disperse dyes on printed polyester fabrics. 
By Dr. R. Zeidler, BASF. Textile Industry and Chemical 
Fiber Industry, Vol. I, BASF Lab. Reports. 

America’s Textile Reporter, Jul. 16, 1959. 
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IF YOU DYE ORLON* 


HARTEX RETARDERS 
ARE FOR YOU! 





If you've had trouble achieving level Orlon* 
dyeings in pastel and medium shades with 
cationic dyes, take a look at Hartex 
Retarders today... 


RETARDER C 
A powerful retarding agent for 


maximum action at lowest cost. 


RETARDER A 
A milder retarding agent 


featuring ease of control. 


Send for samples and literature 


3) 


the Hart Products Corporation 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Works and Laboratories, Jersey City, N. J. 
Hart Products Company of C da, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 





* Trade name for DuPont's acrylic fiber. 
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Tire Cord Materials 


(Continued from Page 24) 


materials are comparatively old 
and several are new but all of 





them are now being actively de- 
veloped and studied for use in the 
tire cord market. 





The Perlon Group—Nylon 6 
Perlon fiber was developed 
originally about twenty years ago 








in Germany and, for sometime, it 
was thought to be suitable for tire 
cord use. This material is a Capro- 








lactam-based fiber and is gener- 
ally known as Nylon 6. Although 
this material possesses excellent 














qualifications and is much used in 
other end products, it has been 
now determined that it is not par- 
ticularly suited, in original form, 
for tire usage. 

Many attempts to produce satis- 
factory performance tires showed 
only fair results and, after some 
time, it was generally conceded that it was unsatis- 
factory. A consensus of opinion by most rubber com- 
panies indicates that its main physical deficiencies 
for tires arise in two categories: 











1) Its low heat stability and general low level cf 
thermal constants. 

2) Its medium tenacity as compared to today’s ac- 
cepted maximum. 


The Polycaproamides 


The fiber next to be discussed for tire cord usage in 
the U.S.A. is the nylon 6 material known commercial- 
ly as 66 HBT Caprolan*. (Editors note: Caprolan nylon 
tire yarn is produced by Allied Chemical Corp., 261 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.) 

Chemically, the polymer is designated as epsilon 
polycaproamide, developed from compounds known 
for over fifty years. Recent chemical innovations and 
developments have rendered this fiber acceptable for 
tire cord use. It differs from Nylon 66 in a few basic 
respects. The melting point is lower than that of 
Nylon 66, but HBT Caprolan has lower thermal re- 
traction under load and better tensile strength-re- 
tention properties at elevated temperatures. Capro- 
lan has considerably better physical constants and 
high temperature properties than other nylon 6 
yarns. 

In fatigue value, HBT Caprolan is rated by its 
producer at a relatively high level. Fatigue tests up 
to 3,600,000 cycles have shown longer life than other 
fibers under Rotorfiex Test conditions. In tension 
vibration tests, Caprolan, running to failure, showed 
10% longer life than other fibers involved in the 
tests. The tensile/load elongation characteristics are 
quite favorable when compared with other fibers in 
both gray cord and in dipped and multiple-zone 
stretched and treated conditions. 

Treating of the cords for fabrics is now being ac- 
complished on several types of existing multiple- 
zone fabric treaters or calender line equipment. In 
fact, all of the major tire companies are using Capro- 
lan cords, at the present time. 


* Allied Chemical’s trademark for its nylon fiber. 
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Figure 3 


The Polyester Group 

Another fiber which has advanced experimentally, 
at this time, for tire cord use is the polyester group. 
It is known locally as Dacron, abroad as Terylene, 
Diolen and Tetoron. The differently named materials 
are all basically polyethylene terephthalate and are 
the product of terephthalic acid dimethyl ester and 
glycol. It originated in England approximately ten 
years ago. (Editor’s note: Dacron polyester fiber and 
continuous filament yarn is produced by the DuPont 
Co.) 

The polyester filaments have a uniform round 
cross-section and are basically soft and subtle and 
have a reasonably high grams/denier strength. They 
have excellent strain load characteristics and excel- 
lent high temperature stability (Figure 3). 

All other technical considerations considered, the 
basic problem encountered in the polyester rubber 
system has been the adhesion of the cord to the elas- 
tomer. Many experimental tires have been built from 
polyester and quite successfully run. However, all of 
these test tires have been built from fabric which has 
been hot stretched and treated with xylol/isocyanate 
adhesives. Some work has been done in Europe utiliz- 
ing trisocyanates and methylethyl ketone solvent 
vehicles. 

The use of solvent dips is not a practical solution to 
the polyester adhesive problem as there are very few 
treating machines available now for solvent dips as 
the industry, almost universally, is now using aque- 
ous solution of RFL or Pyridine adhesives. 

The DuPont Co. recently announced the develop- 
ment of an aqueous-based adhesive for its Dacron 
polyester fibers and rubber systems. It was primarily 
introduced for use in V-belt cords, hose and possibly 
Dacron rubber coated fabrics. High level operation 
has been experienced in these systems. Some experi- 
mental tires have been built but, as yet, the material 
Hylene is not recommended as being suitable for tire 
use. 

Other adhesive systems are being worked on else- 
where and they hold considerable promise to produce 


‘a high level polyester rubber adhesive at high fatigue 


and temperature levels. It is being developed princi- 


pally for tire cord fabric to rubber adhesion. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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... to work for you! 


50% in bleaching chemical costs, and can equal or 
surpass your present whiteness! 


This laboratory specialist in the Textile Section of 
So.vay Technical Service, working with an industry- 
experienced field staff, stands ready to give individual 
help to textile men like yourself. 


For example, the Sotvay Activated Hydrogen Per- 
oxide Bleaching Process was developed by Technical 
Service to meet an industry need for an improved 
cotton bleaching method. With it, you can save up to 


SOLVAY Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
Caustic Soda - Chlorine - Hydrogen Peroxide + Sodium Nitrite 
Mutual® Chromium Chemicals - Potassium Carbonate - Soda Ash 


llied 
hemical 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
SOLVAY branch offices ond declers ore located in major centers from coast to coast. 
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For data on this process or technical aid in apply- 
ing any SoLvay® product listed here, mail the coupon. 


PHOTO: This SOLVAY technician is measuring fluidities of a 
customer's cotton samples. 


Pee Ea bt tt Pile 2 ee 8 eee 2 ee 
SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION BJ-30 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send without cost: 


0 Brochure on Sotvay Activated Hydrogen 
Peroxide Process 


oO a to discuss technical problem outlined in attached 
etter. 


Name 
Position 








Company 
Phone 
Address 
City State_ 

















Tire Cord Materials 
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Laboratory and pilot plant developments and test 
results of the polyester group of cord fabric types as 
yet are not entirely conclusive by any means. The 
work that has been concluded in the last five years 
seems to hold much promise. Although the material is 
somewhat lower in tenacity than nylon and the new 
cellulosic fibers, it seems to combine the advantages 
of both and seems to eliminate the disadvantages of 
the other materials. 

In comparison to other fibers, the polyester group, 
as such, has equivalent or superior tensile elongation 
characteristics to other more commonly used fibers. 
It can be expected that this important material will 
be increasingly coming into prominence in the inter- 
mediate range future. It has been reported from 
several sources that the use of polyesters has been 
fully approved and standardized upon by the U.S.S.R. 
Air Force for all aeronautical tire use. If this is true, 
it lends credence to the more increasing use of this 
material as has been predicted by many European 
tire and textile engineers and designers. 


The Wire Tire 

The continuously increasing success of the wire tire 
on the Continent has created a major increase in in- 
terest in this type of tire in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 
The principal use of wire tires is in truck and bus 
tires and, in some cases, for off-the-road tires. Mile- 
age life in most cases, with relatively smooth road 
surfaces, is very high and, in some reported cases, is 
phenomenal. 

The importance of this type of heavy duty tire is 
demonstrated in the fact that the usage of high car- 
bon tire wire in the U.S.A. is now at the 6,000,000 lb. 
per year level. It is fully expected to reach a rate of 
12,000,000 lbs. yearly by 1972 or 1973. 

Virtually all major American producers are in pro- 
duction on wire tires, either under foreign technical 
license agreement or by independent work of their 
own. Continuous development work on new designs, 
cord constructions, rubber compounds and manufac- 
turing techniques is under way. 

The wire tire, as such, differs not only in the obvi- 
ous matter of cord material but also in the construc- 
tion of the carcass plies and in the method of the 
tire’s manufacture. Conventional tire designs are 
used in some cases but the characteristic of the mate- 
rial also allows, or rather necessitates, a radically 
different tire construction known as the “radial ply”. 

The strain load of the wire cord also allows con- 
siderable ingenuity in tire design, which ingenuity 
has produced a novel and unique European tire de- 
sign. The cord wire itself usually consists of seven 
3-wire strands of which six are concentrically 
stranded around a middle triple wire strand. Indi- 
vidual strands are triple strands of .0058” diameter 
individual wires. The cable lay is a nominal .340”. All 
wires are usually brass plated. The tensile strength of 
the individual wires is in the range of 400,000 pounds 
per square inch. Cord diameters are about .035” di- 
ameter plus or minus .001” over the brass plating. 

Another wire construction commonly used is a 
wire strand composed of five strands of seven .0058” 
wire, each seven strands being laid concentrically 
around a 3-wire central strand. The diameter of this 
cord is .048” including the brass plating. 

The wire carcass performs well under off-the-road 
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service under adverse conditions. The low elasticity 
of wire strand is offset by its high tensile strength. 
Even in dual tire application under some tire condi- 
tions, stone pickup and consequential bruise between 
adjacent side walls does not cause undue short car- 
cass life. 


Glass Fiber Tire Cord 


Another material which appears to be becoming 
the subject of current research for tire use is glass 
fiber tire cord. As long ago as 1940, the possibility of 
glass fiber tire cord had been a long range goal of the 
producers of that material. In fact, at that time, there 
was considerable theoretical research carried on to 
determine the then best methods of cord treatment, 
adhesion systems and building technique to utilize 
this material. 

In 1945, a full scale development program was 
undertaken by a small tire company and a glass fiber 
company to develop a glass fiber tire. Passenger car 
tires were built of glass cords using filament con- 
struction and low rate of twist which was then 
deemed practical. The filament was finally woven into 
suitable familiar type fabrics and subsequently 
treated. 

Cord and fabric constructions were designed (at 
that time) in full cognizance of the high strength of 
glass filament and the high self-abrasion of the mate- 
rial. High rates of internal cord chafing were sus- 
pected and the fabric and tire design supposedly took 
these conditionings into full consideration. 

The cord fabric was woven and pre-adhesive 
treated with a solution nylon adhesive for adhesion of 
the RFL. After the adhesive treatment, the cords 
were given a suitable and familiar resorcinol for- 
maldehyde latex pre-treatment for the rubber bond- 
ing. The fabric was then rubber calendered in the 
usual manner. 

The tire construction that was used was conven- 
tional with normal ply and bias angles and conven- 
tional rubber compounds, tread design, bead wraps 
and the like. Despite the high strength of the warp 
cords, the experimental tires did not produce any- 
thing but disappointing results, due to filament self- 
abrasion which was partially expected. The tires 
failed in less than 100 miles of use. 

Most recent U.S.A. development work on glass tire 
cords has utilized glass woven cords; a different cord 
end count and a silastic rubber polymer treatment. 
These developmental tires had the expected ability to 
withstand temperatures greatly in excess of the con- 
ventional tire (because of its silicone rubber poly- 
mer). In fact, temperature ratings of 100 to 110% 
higher than any conventional rubber tire yet pro- 
duced were actually obtained. 

That particular tire utilized a different tire cord 
construction system, a different adhesive system; and, 
because of the utilization of silicone rubber, a rela- 
tively special building and processing technique. The 
end results were particularly more distinguishing 
than the previous earlier attempts. The combining of 
glass and silicone in a pneumatic tire form to with- 
stand extremely high temperatures was a marked 
step forward. 

Other attempts at building glass fiber tires were 
made and with some dubious measure of success. Dif- 
ferent cord constructions, different building tech- 
niques and, in fact, a different approach to the total 
problem was evolved. 
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Modernized spinning frames 


Whitin Super-Draft Changeovers installed at 
Carolina Mills yield better yarns, lower costs 


By the Editors 


Arsconc advances in design which have been devel- 
oped for the spinning frame, the modern drafting 
system stands out. At Carolina Mills, Plant No. 1, 
Maiden, N. C. 48 spinning frames were modernized 
by the application of a complete Whitin Super-Draft 
Changeover. 

The mill produces approximately 80,000 lbs. per 
week of 12s to 24s sales yarn, singles and 2-ply. Part 
of the production is for weaving; the remainder goes 
to the knitting trade for outerwear fabrics. Yarn 
produced consists principally of white cotton and 
colored synthetics. Yarns are made from 1 1/32” cot- 
ton, straight or blended synthetics and cotton/syn- 
thetic blends. The synthetics are 19/16” staple or 
solution dyed viscose, Dacron polyester fiber, Orlon 
acrylic fiber or acetate. A particular mill specialty is 
a mock twist yarn made from 1 9/16” black Coloray 
and 11/32” cotton. The mill sells direct to its cus- 
tomers. 

The executive staff is headed by J. W. Abernathy, 
President, T. P. Pruitt, Jr., Vice President, Leonard 
Moretz, Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager, 
E. P. Schrum is Assistant General Manager. J. W. 
Inscoe is supervisor of Sales Yarn Production and 
Earl C. Killian, Superintendent of the No. 1 Plant in 
Maiden. 


In changing over its 12,192 spindles on 48 frames, 
the mill had several objectives. First, the mill man- 
agement wished to take advantage of larger package 
14” x 7” roving, coarser roving—.80 hank roving in- 
stead of 1.25 hank roving formerly run—greater oper- 
ating flexibility, reduced ends down and reduced 
production cests. 


An outstanding requirement was machinery flexi- 
bility. Frequently the various lots running through 
the mill at one time are as high as 25, with 8 to 10 
different mixes and up to four counts from each mix. 
The ability of the spinning frames to handle this 
broad production range of fibers and blends is im- 
portant. Because it is a producer of quality sales 
yarns, the plant’s management expects evenness and 
excellent break strength in the yarns produced, and 
especially in yarns spun for the exacting require- 
ments of the knitting trade. 


Changeover Elements 


Equipment modernized included 24 older model 
Whitin frames and 24 Fales & Jenks frames. Except 
for a few 334” gauge, the frames are 344” gauge. 


The modernization by Whitin of the drafting sys- 
tem on these 48 frames included: 


READY FOR THE 
FUTURE — Some 
of the 48 spin- 
ning frames at 
Carolina Mills 
No. 1 __ plant, 
Maiden, N. C., 
modernized _ for 
faster produc- 
tion, improved 
yarn quality. 





Cuil SAVINGS 


ARE YOUR BONUS WITH 


Southern — 
PRODUCTS 


The hardest working equipment on your looms MUST be the very 
BEST QUALITY . . . the kind of dependable quality you get only with 
Southern Products. 


You get a bonus, too, when you install Southern Quality Products on 
your looms... a bonus of longer, trouble-free performance, and higher 
quality fabrics. 


The Southern line includes all types of Shuttles, Tempered Dogwood, 
Durawood, Duraweld and Duramold, made to suit your rigid require- 
ments, and Stedco Bobbins of equally high quality, all made under 
strict Southern Quality Control. 


The Durapic plastic Picker has a remarkably long life, and gives 
unequalled service with fewer replacements. 

Southern Picker Sticks have long been famous for their stamina and 
strength, with a variety of selection to meet every requirement. 


Why not let one of our Sales Engineers show how you can profit more 
with Southern Products. 


Other Plants and Offices: Granby, 
Quebec, Canadae Lawrence, Mass. « 
Greensboro, N.C. « Atlanta, Ga. « 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas « 
Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 





CLOSE-UP—Details of Whitin Unitrol and Super-Draft 
changeovers on spinning frames. 


Adjustable roll stands. These are 30° stands, 
with grease fitting for bottom front roll lubrication. 

New 1” front bottom rolls, screw necked and 
casehardened. 

New 1” knurled middle roll. The former front 
bottom roll was used for the present back line. 

Complete new draft gearing to provide for con- 
stant of 1011.5 (This allows a maximum draft 
range approximately 14 to 34, highly practical for 
the yarns processed). 

“Staple” cradles and aprons. The cradles are cad- 
mium finished. 


Improved Drawing Frame 
Saco-Lowell’s latest model Ver- 
sa-Matic drawing frame is now 
available with Pneumafil air suc- 
tion cleaning. This new vacuum 
cleaning system retains virtually 
the same overall height of the 
Versa-Matic, leaving the top rolls 
readily accessible when changing 
roll settings. Specially designed 
baffles divert undesirable air blast 
from underneath the frame. Mill 
and laboratory tests have shown 
that there is no “stealing” of spin- 
nable fibers caused by excess vac- 
uum in the drafting zone. For 
further information write the edi- 
tors. 
Saco-Lowell “Versa-Matic” 


Whitin Unitrol. This top roll and weighting ar- 
rangement consists of a strong, smooth surfaced 
arm containing pre-calibrated springs providing 
the following weighting front to back: 30, 15 and 
15 lbs. The front top roll has four antifriction 
bearings; the middle and back are non-lubricated 
type. 

New traverse motion. 

Revolving front clearers. { 

Also on four of the older frames, the mill installed 
new head ends and builder motions. The mill applied 
new type overhead cleaners, open type creels and 
pneumatic waste removal units to the frames at the 
same time. 


Improved Performance 

The installation has proven entirely satisfactory to 
the mill management for its performance and in meet- 
ing the objectives desired. Yarn breaking strength 
is up on the average approximately 15% and ends 


-down per thousand spindle hours reduced by approxi- 


mately 40%. Spinning operators do everything, in- 
cluding picking the rolls. The number of spinners 
needed was reduced 50%. 


Production Data 


The performance of the modernized equipment is 
shown in the following typical data taken from mill 
records: 





Count Count 
(25% Coloray & (100% Coloray) 
75% cotton) 
Hank Roving Hank Roving 
Roving Bobbin Roving Bobbin 
Traverse x Traverse 
Ring Ring 
Front roll rpm Rront roll rpm 
Draft 5 Draft 





Twist multiple 
Turns per inch 
Spindle Speed 


Lbs./Spdle./Hr. 


100% 
Efficiency % 
Nt. Wt. Bobbin 
Ends down per 


1000 spindle hours 


Twist multiple 
Turns per inch 
Spindle Speed 
Lbs./Spdle./Hr. 
100% 

Efficiency % 
Wt. Bobbin, Net 
Ends down per 


1000 spindle hours 


3.51 
12.4 
7400 
.1023 


97.0 
7.0 oz. 
12 











RIGHT FROM THE START UP, Dayco Aprons and 
Cots make both speed and quality possible. After 
week-end shutdowns, Dayco Aprons and Cots im- 
mediately deliver top quality yarn with no long line 
of ends down. Fibers just don’t stick to Dayco 
Aprons and Cots, natural fibers with gummy oils 
don’t effect them, temperature and humidity can’t 
bother them. 

















GET 12% BETTER YARN...TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 


H 0 rons an ts More yarn... better quality ... more consistency ... these are the benefits 
with Dayc Ap a Q Co 4 that explain why Dayco Aprons and Cots are the choice of superintendents and 


the pair for profits overseers in leading mills everywhere. They are precision-made to exacting 
tolerances for modern super-drafting, and high yarn uniformity; precision- 
formulated for longer, trouble-free life and they outlast all others in oxygen- 
intensified checking tests. 


Ask your Dayco Representative to set up a time trial installation 
with Dayco Aprons and Cots .. . better results guaranteed. Phone 
or write the Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, 401 South 
Carolina National Bank Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina 


Dayton Rubber 


Dayco and Thorobred Textile Products 
for Better Spinning and Weaving 


OVERSEAS PLANT: THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 


DAYCO’S EXCLUSIVE EMBOSSED DESIGN keeps the shaft clean, cuts 
your apron drag 50%, prevents tucking and eliminates waste-collecting. 
No sign of apron chatter either. 


DAYCO COTS STAY GOOD AS NEW year 
after year from buffing to buffing... keep 
all their fine-quality drafting characteristics. 
Dayco’s long-run, top performance makes them 
the choice in leading mills. 








NEW 


MACHINERY 


EQUIPMENT 


Reinforced X D Shuttle 


_ Southern Shuttles has introduced 
its reinforced XD Shuttle, which 
has a vulcanized fiber reinforcing 
strip firmly inserted in the wood 
near the eye to further strengthen 
this section and overcome splitting. 
The reinforcement is said to effec- 
tively eliminate the major cause 
of shuttle failure. 





According to Southern Shuttles, 
this feature is recommended for 
use in the No. 903 eye dogwood 
XD Shuttle and extensive tests in 
mills have shown that the Southern 
Reinforced XD Shuttle effectively 
overcomes this major cause of 
shuttle failure. 


Lubriplate Lubricants 


Lubriplate Division of Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co. has pub- 
lished data book 59-1, describing 
the characteristics and applica- 
tions of its line of fluid and 
grease type lubricants. The 32- 
page booklet furnishes data con- 
cerning the performances of the 
lubricants for various uses. It in- 
cludes a geographical list of sup- 
ply sources for Lubriplate prod- 
ucts. For copies write the editors. 


New Seam Detector 


A new seam detector employing 
two phototubes, and reported to 
minimize unnecessary down time 
caused by detectors being actuated 
by wrinkles, slubs, etc., is being 
manufactured by Lindly & Co. The 
two phototubes are so arranged as 
to receive the same change of 


light within a small but adjustable 
time interval of each other. This 
arrangement is said to prevent in- 
cidental wrinkles, or the like, 
from activating the control unit. 

Although developed specifically 
for application on cotton sheeting, 
there are many other applications 
for the seam detector within the 
textile field, according to Lindly. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


improved Filling Cutter 

A new filling holder and cutter, 
Series 8300, has been introduced 
by H. F. Livermore Corp., Boston, 
Mass. The device is described by 
the manufacturer as an effective 
solution to the problem of seconds 
resulting from drag-ins and side- 
lines caused by wear or lag of 
fiber holding blades. It is said to 
represent a complete departure 
from the conventional thread cut- 
ter in action and material. 


The new part can accommodate, 
without any adjustment, all types 
and sizes of filling yarn, including 
cotton, rayon and glass fiber yarns. 
Its hardened steel gripper holds the 
filling firmly in a straight line be- 
fore and during the cut. There is 
no fiber to wear, the manufacturer 
points out, and no bending of the 
filling as with conventional cutters. 
The new loom part has been tested 
on 800 looms under actual operat- 
ing conditions. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 


Whiting Spooler Conveyor 

Whiting Products is marketing 
the Whiting spooler conveyor, de- 
signed to save on labor, yarn dam- 
age, floor space and yarn trucks. 
The conveyor carries all spun 
yarns. Other Whiting items for off- 
setting climbing production costs 
are bobbin conveyors, dumpers, 
elevators, lowervators, drop con- 
veyor chutes, yarn trucks, vats, 
tanks, stainless and carbon steel 
piping and ducts, and specially 
designed machines and equipment. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Lindly Seam Detector 


Temperature Test Chamber 


The FRL Extreme Temperature 
Test Chamber, a new apparatus 
facilitating the study of nonrigid 
materials at extreme tempera- 
tures, is being marketed by Fabric 
Research Laboratories. The new 
apparatus is designed principally 
for use with Instron tensile testing 


-instruments and makes possible 


tensile and compressional tests at 
a temperature range from minus 
95 degrees F to plus 1,000 degrees 
F. The FRL chamber, in conjunc- 
tion with the Instron, permits the 
use of most normal jaws and al- 
lows for tensile testing of 10-inch 
samples with up to 80% rupture 
extension. The chamber is built 
under license from FRL by Cus- 
tom Scientific Instruments. For 
further information write the edi- 
tors. 


Nylon-Rubber Adhesive 


Reevestrip Adhesive for bonding 
oriented nylon strip to neoprene 
has been developed by Reeves 
Brothers. It can be used with the 
same equipment that is used for 
bonding neoprene to other mate- 
rials. It is also suitable for bonding 
nylon strip to nylon strip. Before 
Reeves began commercial produc- 
tion of oriented nylon early last 
year, American industry’s supply 
of the product came from abroad. 
Its primary use is as core material 
in the making of power transmis- 
sion and conveyor belts. For fur- 
ther information write the editors. 


Thermal Elements 

“The Story of the Spencer Disc,” 
describing the origin and opera- 
tion of the snap-acting disc type 
thermal element, called the Spen- 
cer Disc, is now available in a 29- 
page booklet. The booklet, pub- 
lished by Metals & Controls 
Division of Texas Instruments, 
Inc., details how the disc actuates 
Klixon thermostats, circuit break- 
ers, and inherent overheat motor 
protectors. For copies of the book- 
let write the editors. 
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There’s no limit to the lace patterns 
with the NEW KIDDE 24 BAR RASCHEL KNITTER 


Look at the lace in the picture. Every one of those is built to operate with 24 bars ... but can be used with 
intricate and varied patterns can be made on a single 14 or 18 for less intricate patterns. It turns the lace out 


machine... 
the quality of the lace . . . at the fine detail and the clear 
outlining of the pattern. That’s quality lace turned out 
at moderate cost. 

This new addition to Kidde’s line of Raschel knitters 





Kidde’s new 24 bar knitter. Look again at fast, too... 


CREELS « SLASHERS °* 


-¢ TiC | TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION — BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
t The word KIDDE is the trademark of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., i ili i 


and its affiliated companies. 


up to 300 courses per minute. 

Like all Kidde machines, the new 24 bar knitter is 
simple, accessible and easy to work on. Equally impor- 
tant, it is raggedly built to withstand round-the-clock, 
high speed operation. Write to Kidde for full information. 


TRICOT AND RASCHEL MACHINES * TRICOT WARPERS + HORIZONTAL WARPERS + BEAMERS 
WINDER-REDRAWS °¢ TENSOMETERS ¢* TENSION COMPENSATORS 








Tire Cord Materials 


(Continued from Poge 38) 


The new viewpoint considered glass as a material 
of high tensile strength, low extensibility and a short 
rupture cycle. This inherent characteristic of glass 
(neglecting its self-abrasion) led to the conclusion 
that the tire design, as such, should be patterned 
after a wire tire construction and not a fibrous tire 
construction. 

Test tires have been built and wheel and road 
tested. Results were better than previous efforts. The 
test tires failed again because of filament abrasion 
and adhesion difficulties. Cord breakage and ply and 
tread separation at 1000 miles or 1100 miles was 
the high average test result. 

Despite the rather negative results in the past, 
there is a current interest in glass fiber tires outside 
the United States by major producers employing 
competent research and development personnel. A 
special glass fiber laboratory is being planned for 
continuing these special efforts. 

Glass to rubber adhesion, ply to bead adhesion and 
specialized tire construction are being objectively 
studied. A main effort is being applied to filament 
finishes or lubricant to reduce abrasion and, there- 
fore, to increase fatigue life. Some marked improve- 
ments in this direction have been noted to date and 
this work will most probably be intensified in the 
near future. 

Although these developments in glass fibers are not 
on a scale beginning to approach a major effort to 
develop new tire cord materials, there are the apparent 
possibilities that the technical problems are reason- 
ably near a practical solution. Figure 4 depicts a 
typical elongation curve of a fairly successful glass 
filament cord. 


The Polyurethane Group 

European development over the past three or four 
years indicated the seeming superiority of polyure- 
thane polymers for tread stock. Polyurethane rubber 
treads or Vulcollan or Adiprene have shown tread 
life to a 50% residual tread depth at 28,000 miles test 
wheel operation. 

The fiber industry has long suspected that the poly- 
urethane family would likely provide a monofilament 
of exceptional good fatigue and tensile characteris- 
tics. It was reported that several years ago, the Euro- 
pean fiber industry in cooperation with its chemical 
industry had developed an all-polyurethane tread 
and polyurethane fiber carcass. It was likewise re- 
ported that the test wheel results indicated a tread 
life expectancy of 75,000 miles or more. It is expected 
that future announcements from Europe will verify 
those test mileages. 

European announcements of the production of 
polyurethane fibers in heavy denier constructions 
give credence to the report of tire cord of polyure- 
thane which reports have been prevalent in Europe 
for some time. What future developments will be, 
remains yet to be seen. Although no technical infor- 
mation has been given, the possibility of this fiber 
development becoming important is excellent. 


Future Fiber Possibilities 

There are several other fibers being produced here 
and abroad which may have some qualifications for 
tire cord use. Both are relatively little known fibers 
but the producers of each feel that, with future de- 
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Figure 4 


velopments and advances, these fibers may find their 
way into the large tire cord market because of their 
seeming characteristics. 

Polypropylene is an American newly produced 
fiber which seems to show some promise. Although it 
is generally thought to be deficient in thermal quali- 
ties, there is a likelihood that this seeming deficiency 
can be overcome. Its other known qualities point to 
some tire use possibilities. Future announcements to 
this effect may be forthcoming. If the preliminary 
tests prove the material suitable, it is quite likely the 
tire development work will proceed at an increased 
pace. 

Another material which can hold some promise for 
tire use is the vinylidine chloride monofilament 
which is now making its American debut. As yet, the 
deniers produced are too fine for heavy tire use and 
the characteristics the material possesses seem to 
make this fiber worth some further experimental 
work. 

Another fiber development is a Japanese material 
called Urylon. It is a chemical combination of urea 
and amide polymers and is currently in pilot plant 
production. The original use conception of its de- 
velopers was for apparel textile purposes and, as 
such, to the recent past, developmental work has 
been restricted to this end use. 

The material, in its present state, develops about 6 
to 7 grams per denier tenacity, has ultimate elonga- 
tions of approximately 22%. Its moisture resistance 
is 0°, under any and all moisture temperatures. The 
thermal stability, so far as it is known, is equal to 
conventional accepted cords. 

Little work has been done on this material to date 
and so far as known, the adhesion system is still un- 
developed. Its present cost will be reasonably good, 
especially when volume of the materials builds up. It 
is anticipated that future test work for tire use of this 
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* PERKINS BATCH COUNTER « 





Versatile Electro-Mechanical Counter 
fo Continuous Production Machinery 
. Eliminates human error 


Use it on your automatic winders. It registers where the weight or the size of a container 
the exact total yards in each batch and limits the lots. The action that separates the 
retains the total until the operator can record lots also separates the count. Each lot total 
it. Each batch is measured from its exact is retained while the next lot is being counted. 
beginning to its exact end. The total produc- Will count any kind of material, being 
tion for a day or shift is also registered. separated into lots or batches, provided 
Use it for counting the pieces going into lots an electric impulse can be obtained. 


Visit us at the American Textile Machinery Exhibition 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 23—27, 1960 
Booths 163, 164, 169, 170 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MARCH, 1960 





For controlled finishing 
to ensure satisfactory 


pleating, specify... 


AUTHORIZED FINISHER 
FOR ARNEL® 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 
125 West 41st St. 
5-2060 


5-2061 


Tel. oxtera| 


PIECE 


DYEWORKS 
INC. 


“KENYON GF KENYON, RHODE ISLAND” 


NEW FABRICS 
NEW YARNS 


Nylon Tricot Satinette 


As part of its research program to establish a family 
of tricot fabrics, Du Pont has announced Nylon Tricot 
Satinette, a new fabric said to offer not only the touch 
and feel of satin but also a gleaming look. The Sati- 
nette is the second result of the research program, and 
like the first, Tissue Tricot, which was introduced a 
year ago, receives a special finishing treatment called 
Schreiner calendering. 

The secret of the luster is a multifilament 30 denier 
Du Pont nylon yarn. Through the heat and pressure 
of the calendering, the basic tricot structure is 
changed, flattening the cloth so that it has a smoother 
hand, greater whiteness and opacity plus a satin ap- 
pearance. It is the extra filaments in the yarn which 
provide the light reflection necessary for a lustrous 
effect. 

While the initial application of Nylon Tricot Sati- 
nette will be in lingerie, it is expected to be used 
eventually in other areas of women’s wear. 


New Pile Fabrics 


Two new lines of deep pile fabrics of Dynel and 
Verel for men’s cold weather outerwear garments 
have been introduced for Fall, 1960, by Glenoit Mills. 
Called Glenshaggy Frosted and Glenmist, the piles 
are special blends of Union Carbide Corp.’s Dynel 
and Eastman’s Verel modacrylic fibers, with a knit 
backing of triacetate and acetate. The pile facing com- 
prises 70% of fabric construction, the backing 30%. 
For further information write the editors. 


New Wash-n-Wear Blends 


A 50-50 blend of Beaunit Mill’s Vycron polyester 
fiber and American Viscose’s Avron, high strength 
rayon, is said to account for the higher strength in 
four new fabrics exclusive with Ponemah Mills. A 
voile, crepe, twill and faille, all automatic wash and 
wear, are now available in this blend. The fabrics 
have a soft, pliant hand, good dye affinity, and good 
wrinkle and pilling resistance. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


Nylon Shoelaces 

Lincoln Lace & Braid Co. is introducing shoelaces 
made of Du Pont’s Taslan textured nylon yarn. Laces 
are offered for both original and replacement use in 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, with initial col- 
ors including black, white and two shades of brown. 
The new texturing process is said to keep the laces 
tied properly and give them added life. Previously, 
nylon shoelaces, though excellent in many respects, 
were slippery and often came untied. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


New Propylene Fabrics 


Dawbarn Brothers, Inc., has developed a new 
propylene fiber, DLP 55, designed specifically for 
use with outdoor furniture. Dawbarn reports its ad- 
vantages include: less expensive than other manmade 
fibers used by the webbing and outdoor furniture 
industries, since it weighs less; colorfast; neater ten- 
sile strength than competitive yarns; has controlled 
resilience; good resistance to chemicals, abrasion, flex- 
ing, scuffing; dimensionally stable; and good strength 
retention outdoors. 

Dawbarn recently enlarged its plant facilities an- 
other 50,000 square feet, 90% of the new space being 
devoted to production of DLP 55 and similar pro- 
pylene yarns and fibers recently introduced by the 
company. For further information write the editors. 
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Injunction Against Copying Upheld 

A recent decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit will be of interest, 
the Textile Distributors Institute believes, to everyone 
who favors the cause of better protection of textile 
designs against unauthorized copying or “pirating” as 
it is known in the trade. In effect, the decision affirmed 
the lower court in granting a temporary injunction 
against copying of a copyrighted textile design. Ac- 
cording to TDI’s counsel, two main points were de- 
cided on appeal: 


1. Where the design in a fabric used in a dress is 
somewhat different from an original copyrighted de- 
sign but if an ordinary observer “unless he set out 
to detect the disparities’ (between the two designs) 
would be disposed to overlook them and “regard their 
esthetic appeal as the same”, then there is a copyright 
infringement. 

2. Where an alleged infringer claims that the 
copyright of plaintiff is invalid because the copyright 
notice was put on the selvage of the fabric but this 
notice became obscure when the fabric was cut and 
sewed into a dress (either because the selvage was 
cut off or was sewed under at the seams so as not 
to be visible unless the seams are cut open), then the 
copier who claims this defense has the burden of 
proving that the copyright notice could have been 
embodied in the design in a way that it would not 
have been obscured and which would not have im- 
paired the market value of the product. The Court 
of Appeals in this decision held that on the record 
before the Court the defendant (alleged copier) had 
offered no evidence on this subject and thus the tem- 
porary injunction was affirmed. This means that when 
the entire issue comes up later in connection with 
the taking of testimony and evidence in connection 
with the possible permanent injunction, then the de- 
fendant can present evidence on this subject. 

As is seen from the above, this is a quite compli- 
cated and technical legal matter which you may wish 
to discuss with your own counsel. It should also be 
noted that since the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals was not unanimous, it is very possible that 
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this matter (on the temporary injunction) will be 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


TDI Cautions on Contract Changes 


With regard to the use of the Textile Distributors 
Institute recommended finished goods contract, Miss 
Hilda A. Wiedenfeld, Executive Director of the TDI, 
recently sent members the following bulletin which 
may be of interest to textile distributors generally: 

“As you know, this organization spent considerable 
effort in preparing and suggesting recommended fin- 
ished goods contract provisions applicable to sales 
of piece goods. It is our feeling that these provisions 
are correct and just from the standpoint of all parties 
concerned, and we are under the impression that most 
of our members are using them. 

“It has come to our attention that certain of your 
customers, in placing orders with you, are refusing 
or delaying in the signing of your contract but as 
and when you submit your contract, they, in turn, 
forward their purchase order including contract pro- 
visions prepared by them, which in many respects 
are completely different from yours and, often, very 
one-sided. 

“We are herewith alerting you to this situation. As 
you know, the sales contract of the Seller normally is 
used rather than that of the Buyer. You are entitled 
to sell your goods upon such terms and conditions as 
you think proper and each member individually is 
in a position to refuse to accept any customer’s con- 
tract or written purchase order and to insist on the 
use of his own finished goods contract.” 


Search for New Markets 


A study of ways in which the textile industry or 
Government might strengthen demand for woven 
fabrics will be made under contract by the Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau, Inc., for the Department 
of Commerce. The study will involve an analysis of 
long-term trends in the textile industry. Findings 
will be completed after mid-1960 and will be made 
available to the industry. This is the fourth in a series 
of studies of textile problems by the department. 





Evaluate Acrylic Yarn 


An evaluation program on textured Fiber T, an 
experimental acrylic filament yarn developed by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., producers of Dynel 
modacrylic staple and tow, has been undertaken by 
Huntley Knitting Mills. Huntley is reported to be 
checking out the knitting and performance properties 
of the new fiber for ladies’ sweaters and men’s 
sweater-shirts. The yarn is a 200 denier product tex- 
tured on one of the conventional texturing systems. 
It is described as similar in appearance to Orlon 
Cantrece, Du Pont’s Type 81 acrylic filament yarn. 
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U.S. Olympic Uniforms 


For the first time the United States Olympic Team 
will be outfitted in wash-and-wear official dress uni- 
forms when it travels to Rome for the 1960 Summer 
Olympics. Slacks and blazers for the male athletes 
are being made by Thomson Co. and A. Sagner & 
Sons, respectively. These will be 70% Acrilan acrylic 
fiber, blended with rayon and acetate. The women’s 
uniform, which will feature interchangeable separates 
to be worn for various types of functions, is also 
being made of Acrilan. Collegetown of Boston is mak- 
ing the women’s outfits. 
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Hardman of Harmony Grove 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that they put him in full charge of the mill with the 
title of vice president. Upon his father’s death in 
1937 at the good age of 81, young Hardman was made 
president. 

Even before he was given that title, Hardman had 
been doing some serious thinking about the future of 
Harmony Grove Mills. He had come to the conclusion 
that the mill was badly in need of thorough modern- 
izing and re-equipping. “What we had,” he recalls 
now, “was a 1903 model mill and the year was 1937. 
We had to modernize to survive.” 

The task of modernization which Hardman set for 
the mill and for himself was not an easy one. Har- 
mony Grove was a small outfit, and modernization 
is always eapensive. The older men among the officers 
and dirertors, as old people often are, were inclined 
to be satisfied with the way things were and to resist 
the idea of change, especially when change meant 
incurring substantial expenses. So Hardman carried 
out his modernization program step by step at a pace 
sometimes far slower than he liked, but one which 
was dictated by the circumstances of the mill. 


An Eye on the Market 

As he bought new equipment, he studied the market 
for fabrics looking for a place where Harmony Grove, 
with its relatively small production and limited re- 
sources, might operate profitably. He found it in the 
continued making of sheetings for the bag trade and 
drills for the industrial market; for many years the 
mill concentrated on these goods. 

In the 25 years since Hardman first began his 
modernizing efforts he has kept at it knowing that 
modernization is a never-ending process and not 
something that can be finally achieved and then for- 
gotten. Harmony Grove Mills today is as neat and 
modern a mill for its kind of production as can be 
found in the textile industry. Hardman and his asso- 
ciates in management, C.W. Hood, Jr., (whose father 
and brother were among the mill’s original founders) 
and Johnston McCorkle, superintendent, take an un- 
derstandable pride in saying that not a piece of ma- 
chinery in the mill predates 1942 with the exception 
of a few cards and a couple of spinning frames that 
have been rebuilt and modernized. Most of the major 
equipment of cards, spinning frames and looms is 
far newer, of course; and the process of keeping the 
mill modern still goes on and will continue to do so, 
Hardman is determined. 

Just as the plant and its equipment have been 
expanded and modernized, so have the fabrics manu- 
factured been changed to keep up with the times. 
About ten years ago the inroads of paper made the 
production of cloth for the bagging trade increasingly 
precarious. Hardman and his associates gradually 
shifted over to apparel fabrics. Today the mill weaves 
cotton drills, twills and sateens largely for converters 
and for the work and sports clothing trade; it also 
makes a range of industrial fabrics. 

With a total of 29,000 spindles and 600 looms all 
manned by some 600 workers, Harmony Grove, while 
not a giant operation, is nevertheless too big and sub- 
stantial te be considered a small mill. Hardman, Hood 
and McCorkle are quite willing to regard it as a 
medium-sized mill and they are content that it will 
remain so. 
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It is their pride and satisfaction, that regardless of 
size, Harmony Grove is a reasonably profitable opera- 
tion and that it fulfills, on a scale greater than ever, 
its original primary function, envisaged by its 
founders 67 years ago, of serving as a source of em- 
ployment and wage-earning prosperity for the good 
people of Commerce (pop. 3350) and the surround- 
ing rural areas of Jackson County, Georgia. 

It is also the pride and satisfaction of Hardman and 
his associates that Harmony Grove Mills is truly a 
community operation. Many of the millworkers and 
their parents were delivered at their births by Hard- 
man’s father, Dr. L. G. Hardman, Sr. and his uncle, 
Dr. W. B. Hardman. For many of them, their jobs in 
the mill, important as such jobs are, are only one of 
their breadwinning occupations. Workers at the mill 
have their own farms which they till in their spare 
time; many are poultry breeders—an important rural 
industry in Jackson County. 

These mill and country people regard the mill 
president, L. G. Hardman, Jr., as one of them. He 
has known most of them all their lives; he and his 
wife visit them in their homes; and they are accus- 
tomed to seeing Hardman in and around the mill day 
and night. As a past president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute (1957-1958) Hardman is 
active in the broad affairs of the textile industry and 
finds himself on these and other matters doing a 
great deal of traveling. 

But he is never away from Commerce for long. 
Often on returning from a business trip at night, he 
will take time to walk through the mill seeing how 
things are going and chatting with workers on the 
night shift. He rarely takes a vacation; his business 
interests including the operation of the mill and the 
supervision of the Hardman family farms and 
orchards give him, he says, all the diversion he needs. 


A Man Who Loves Textiles 

Hardman has a great enthusiasm for the textile 
industry and a warm sense of gratitude toward it 
for providing him with an interesting, and chal- 
lenging career. He looks back upon his year as presi- 
dent of the ACMI with keen appreciation. It was, he 
says, one of the happiest years of his life. He is 
grateful for the opportunity his service as an officer 
of the Association gave him to meet and work closely 
with other leaders of the industry whom he regards 
as the finest group of men in the world; men of un- 
surpassed integrity and good sense. 

With so great an enthusiasm for textiles, it goes 
without saying that Hardman is optimistic about tex- 
tiles’ future. He looks forward to a day when the 
changing relation of productive capacity to a grow- 
ing demand will make textile manufacturing more 
profitable than it has been during his three decades 
in the industry. 

But like all thoughtful leaders of the industry, he 
is deeply concerned over the growing menace of low- 
wage foreign competition. He considers the only 
practicable solution to this danger would be a system 
imposed by U. S. law of equalizing foreign production 
costs with production costs in this country. We must 
give our textile industry and the people who depend 
on it for a livelihood an opportunity to compete on an 
equal basis with foreign producers, he says. How such 
“equalizing legislation” can be put on the statute books 
is admittedly a difficult task. But we must all work 
to achieve it, if our industry is to survive, he firmly 
believes. @ 
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Physical characteristics — 
their effect on wash & wear 


By Walter J. Hamburger 


Ture ARE TWO, and probably only two, justifications 
for a scientist to speak formally. One is to present 
the rgsults of research completed or in progress that 
these may be applied to practical problems. The other 
is to philosophize on general conditions which exist 
in order that deductions may be made which will 
guide the paths of future research. This paper falls 
into the latter category and, of necessity, poses more 
questions than it answers. 

Wash and wear or ease of care both are rather 
nebulous phrases that have become commonplace. 
Everybody understands what is meant until pressed 
for a definition. Semantics notwithstanding, one can 
legitimately express dissatisfaction with the way 
these fabrics wash and the way they wear. This is no 
indictment against the people who produce them; it 
is rather a stipulation that wash and wear is a very 
complex proposition. This writer would be the last to 
play down the skill, ability, and craftmanship ex- 
isting in the mills and the many hours of time that 
have been spent in an effort to improve wash and 
wear materials. As a matter of fact, the problems dis- 
cussed here should make the already-accomplished 
improvements in wash and wear appear all the more 
impressive. 

It should also be clearly understood that there are 
fundamentals involved in wash and wear of which 
we have very little understanding and it is to be 
doubted that the perfect wash and wear fabric will 
be developed until these areas are thoroughly probed. 
Discussion here is limited to a few of these: particu- 
larly the considerations that effect wrinkling and 
surface deformations in wash and wear materials. 
First, some background. 

Wrinkles, creases, and surface deformations are all 
influenced by the ability or lack of ability of fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics to deform. It makes little difference 
whether you call them wrinkles, creases, corruga- 
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tions* or whatever; they are disturbances, subtle or 
sharp, on the surface of the fabric which in some 
conditions are not desirable. The deformability of 
the entire structure makes possible these disturbances 
and fabric deformability stems basically from fiber 
behavior characteristics such as resistance to deform- 
ability, recoverability from tension and bending, and 
response to all pertinent environments. Swelling, 


* However, because of increasing attention that this problem will 
receive and because there is yet no standard it is advisable to estab- 
lish for this paper ground rules of definition. From a physical and 
mechanical point of view there is no difference between a crease and 
a wrinkle although they may differ in severity. Consequently, the 
definition must depend upon the “why” rather than the “what” of 
the distortion. A wrinkle is an out-of-the-plane surface distortion, 
however sharp, which aesthetically should not be present, although 
a wrinkle may be imposed for experimental study. A crease is a 
sharp fold with aesthetically hoped-for permanence. EXxception: fab- 
rics such as seersuckers and crepes, with intended permanent distor- 
tion, may be termed to have wrinkles 
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shrinkage, and other factors which cause changes in 
freedom of motion of fabric components are also in- 
volved, as are yarn size, twist, thread spacing, yarn 
packing, filament denier, weave, calendering, and 
fabric structure. All of these influence the fabric’s 
ability to recover from strain or, loosely in lay terms, 
to be free of wrinkles. 

Obviously, therefore, there can be two extreme 
approaches. We can design a fabric which will deform 
easily under certain circumstances and remove the 
deformations with comparable ease. In fact, they may 
remove themselves spontaneously in a relatively short 
time and, of course, there are sound mechanical rea- 
sons why this happens. At the other extreme, we can 
design a fabric which will resist deformability, but 
it follows that when this fabric does deform the de- 
formations will be comparably difficult to remove. 


Fig. 2 
Worsted Fabric C (All Wool) 


Two views oriented 90° to each other 
Warp 1/25 20Z_ Filling 1/25 20 Z 
Fig. 1—Fabric in 70°F 65% R.H. Atmosphere 
Fig. 2—Fabric in 70°F 95% R.H. Atmosphere 
Note some surface distortion and relative freedom from curl. 


The balance between extremes is not known. There 
are many, many properties—some mentioned above— 
which govern whether a fabric will deform easily or 
deform with difficulty. By choosing fibers of given 
properties we can create a fabric where the immediate 
elastic response will be great. The delayed elastic 
response may also be great. This means that if we 
are lucky enough to develop such an article, we 
have—if there are deformations—rapid recovery. 

On the other hand, the immediate elastic deforma- 
tion may not be great but the delayed elastic deform- 
ation may be great, meaning that there will be a 
considerable wait while recovery takes place. A carpet 
which has been weighted with a piece of furniture is 
an example. It doesn’t immediately recover but under 
certain circumstances of construction, in a reasonable 
length of time, the deformation—perhaps with a little 
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assistance—will disappear. One can hardly wait this 
long if he is talking about wash and wear clothing. 

So, briefly stated, we are dealing with some rather 
complex and not necessarily compatible, physical 
properties of fibers, yarns, and fabrics. And this is 
very far from the whole story. 

A good wash and wear fabric, of course, must do 
more than come out of the washing machine or drier 
in a wearable state. It must resist wrinkles and main- 
tain creases during wearing. The above-discussed 
variables still are all involved as are some more 
specific problems which will be discussed below. But 
what about environment? We are talking about be- 
havior during environments from the soaking of 
washing to the heat of drying to the hundreds of 
environmental conditions which are encountered 
when the material is worn. 


Fig. 4 
Worsted Fabric D (All Wool) 


Two views oriented 90° to each other 
Warp 1/25 20Z_ Filling 1/25 20S 
Fig. 3—Fabric in 70°F 65% R. H. Atmosphere 
Fig. 4—Fabric in 70°F 95% R.H. Atmosphere 
Note opposing twist directions (warp and filling) result in severe curl 


None of us can be certain about the environment 
into which we place a carefully designed fabric. The 
whims of weather are not yet controllable by man 
nor, in fact, very predictable by the weatherman. 
Further, when we introduce—in addition to the am- 
bient conditions of the atmosphere—washing pro- 
cedures, we introduce a controllable (initial work on 
desirable control has been reported by Hoffman & 
Wilkinson (1)), mechanical action—heat and moisture 
in washing machines or even in hand washing. So 
we have the ambient conditions of washing and drying 
time and we have the in-use time. Will the fabric be 
worn in 70° weather with a humidity of 65% or will 
if be worn in some other undefined climate? Probably 
the latter. 

We do not have control over these variables and a 
pattern is now becoming obvious. What is sought is a 
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Fig. 5—Tropical Worsted Fabric (All Wool) 
5.0 oz./sq. yd. Fabric randomly wrinkled. 
Crease 1—Bias, moderately sharp. 
Crease 2—Two sharp crease reversals. 
Crease 3—Single sharp crease. 


chameleon type of fabric, one which will accept and 
take on the hue of varying environments without stip- 
ulating at any time (a) which hue and environment 
it will encounter and (b) under what conditions it 
will encounter the environment. This is a pretty big 
order; one can not wave a wand and get the answers, 
nor can the problem be solved empirically; nor, in 
fact, is it necessarily even possible to solve. 

So far we have discussed only basic fabric struc- 
tural elements and environments and in rather gen- 
eral terms. There is much more which we can heap 
upon an already complex situation. Again, problems 
will be posed and answers not given but some pre- 
liminary observations will be reported. Specifically, 
let us try to throw some light on (1) the relation- 
ship between fabric curl and wrinkling; (2) observa- 
vations made of yarn and fiber deformations at a 
wrinkle; and (3) fabric surface distortions. 

A textile structure is the only sheet-like material 
which is light, permeable to air and moisture vapor, 
tough, flexible, and strong. Such a unique structure 
must, of course, have comp]»xity and, indeed, it does. 
In attempting to maintain on it a constant surface 
appearance we are not dealing with simple phenom- 
ena. 

There is, of necessity, a resistance to or propensity 
for bending and these factors are extremely important 
in wash and wear fabrics. Here it is critical to under- 
stand how a fabric bends or, in other words, the di- 
rection of wrinkles relative to warp and filling. In 
laboratory tests we generally impose a sharp fold at 
a right angle to either the warp or filling. From such 
a fold, either the recovery angle or the crease angle 
(depending upon the tester used) is determined. 

But, in fact, is this the way the fabric would nor- 
mally wrinkle if left to its own devices? Obviously, 
wrinkling will occur at the place where the bending 
resistance, or torsional rigidity and bending rigidity, 
are least and this may be at the intersection of the 
yarns or, in the bias direction. In a completely square 
fabric this is a 45 degree bias and in a fabric of any 
other dimensions it could be at any angle. 

This bias bending, as it influences wrinkling and 
creasing, is a condition which has been a stepchild; 
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Fig. 6—Two Successive Yarns from Crease 3 Fig. 5 
Top yarn illustrates pointed node 
Bottom yarn illustrates squared-off node 


Fig. 7-—Yarn from Crease 2 Fig. 5 
Note Z-shaped double crease formed by 
a pointed node and a squared-off node 


it has been overlooked. And maybe this is the place; 
this is the phenomenon; this is the mechanism 
whereby development of the fabric of the future, the 
perfect wash and wear fabric, lies. 

The orthogonal elements (yarns) which comprise 
the fabric govern the type and extent of deformation 
which the fabric will suffer. The extent to which the 
deformation occurs and the type of deformation will 
likewise govern the strain level which will exist in 
the fabric as the result of deformation. The factors 
which influence a fabric’s ability to recover from 
strain have been mentioned previously. 

Because the fabric structure, for a given state of 
deformation, influences the fiber strain level, this, in 
turn, will influence the recoverability both in type 
and extent. For example: If, in bending, the strains 
which are developed on the outermost side of each in- 
dividual fiber (tensile strains) exceed the yield point 
of the fiber, a permanent set will take place and that 
fiber will not have the opportunity to restore itself to 
its original configuration without some sort of ex- 
ternal assistance such as wetting out, steaming, 
er some other means of swelling recovery. 

In addition, all fibers, attempting to recover from 
a variety of strains, are in turn restrained to some 
extent by each other, i.e., friction, steric hindrances, 
etc. Clearly then, there must be sufficient strain en- 
ergy associated with the fiber in the bent state so 
that upon removal of the external deforming force 
(weight, for example) these restraints can be over- 
come. 

Unfortunately, the bias bending is not solely a 
simple bending phenomenon. It involves at least both 
bending and torsion. The extent of torsion will de- 
pend upon the twist of the yarn and the torsional 
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Fig. 8—Surface of Washed Rayon Taffetas 
29A-6.25 den/fil 80x52 (Greige) 150 den yarn—30A-3.75 den/fil 80x50 (Greige) 150 den. yarn—31A-2.50 den/fil 80x52 (Greige) 150 den. yarn 


Top row—Greige fabric washed—Middle row—Commercially finished fabric washed—Bottom row—Resin-treated fabric washed. 
Note influence of filament denier on surface appearance. 


rigidity of the fibers, both of which contribute to the 
response or torsional resistance of the yarn. Conse- 
quently, in bias bending, we must consider recover- 
ability and energy of restoration not only from bend- 
ing strains but from torsional strains as well. 

If there is an unbalance of torsional strains between 
warp and filling yarns the fabric may curl on the 
bias. A fabric of this sort may also have a marked 
tendency to wrinkle in the bias direction and wrinkles 
tend to form more easily in the direction of curl than 
in the direction opposing curl. (See Figures 1-4) 

Next, let us allude to a study made by Coplan and 
Golub (2) on the types of yarn and fiber deformations 
which occur at a wrinkle. No attempt is made here 
to explain the relationship between this phenomenon, 
bias bending, and surface deformations (which are 
discussed below) but possibly a thorough research 
on all three subjects might establish some interesting 
relationships. 

Very briefiy, and the reader is referred to the 
Coplan and Golub paper, attempts have been made 
to measure fiber strains at a wrinkle and estimate the 
magnitude of these depending upon their position rel- 
ative to the wrinkle. At any one wrinkle some of the 
yarns are bent in the direction of weave-imposed 
yarn curvature while others (in a plain weave fab- 
ric, for example, the next yarn) are bent opposite 
to the direction of yarn curvature. In the former 
situation, much higher fiber strains and therefore 
poorer recovery are induced than in the latter. Ob- 
viously, this further complicates the matter of 
wrinkle recovery. (See Figures 5-7) 

It may be premature to discuss one more phenom- 
enon, surface deformations, because, although these 
can be physically illustrated, practically no work has 
yet been done that can explain them. For some time 
there has been observed in the woolen and worsted 
and rayon industries a configuration in, for example, 
a taffeta fabric where there ‘suddenly develops upon 
moist agitating and subsequent tensionless drying, a 
series of small wrinkles which run along the bias di- 
rection of the fabric and stop when others in the op- 
posite bias direction intersect them. These little 
wrinkles, these deformations of the surface, form a 
pattern, apparently spontaneously, and create an ap- 
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pearance that is sometimes referred to as a crow’s 
foot, sometimes as a crepe-like texture, sometimes as 
@ diamond-like pattern; and several other terms have 
been used. 

A fabric’s susceptibility to these disturbances of 
the surface may be a clue to the first place where 
a piece of basic research should be performed in 
order to achieve some answers to improved wash and 
wear fabrics. (See Figure 8) 

In conclusion, one may again wonder why this pa- 
per, crammed with questions and problems and prac- 
tically no answers, has been presented. It is perhaps 
as one might go with his complex human problems to 
a psychiatrist. The doctor will not be able to say, 
“Here, take this pill and all will be well.” He will 
have to probe, as we will have to probe, if the an- 
swers are to be found. (And the patient will have to 
provide the wherewithal if he wants the answers!) 
So here have been presented some of our problems’ 
tangible characteristics which is the first step in 
isolating and defining fundamental causes. 


1. Wilkinson, P. R. and Hoffman, R. M., “‘The Effects of Wear and 
Laundering on the Wrinkling of Fabrics’’, Textile Research Journal, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 8, 1959. 

_2. Coplan, M. J. and Golub, S. J., “Some Observations on Distor- 
tions at a Wrinkle’, Textile Research Journal, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 1959. 


Discussion 


Following Dr. Hamburger’s talk there was a ques- 
tion and answer period during which he answered 
questions submitted by members of the audience. The 
following is a summary of some of the questions and 
Dr. Hamburger’s answers. 


EPHRAIM FREEDMAN (R. H. Macy & Co.): You men- 
tioned that the specimens were washed and tumble 
dried? 

HAMBURGER: Yes. 

FREEDMAN: Were any of them washed and drip 
dried? 

HAMBURGER: Those fabrics that were shown here 
were not washed and drip dried. We found that it 
was quite possible to get a reasonably good flat sur- 
face on those fabrics that texturize; for example, if 
allowed to drip dry, the diamond formations do not 
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occur unless there is agitation. Now, strangely enough, 
if you want these diamonds to develop, you have to 
start the agitation the minute you start the wetting. 
If you wet this fabric and let it stay wet for a long 
time and then put it in a tumble washer or a tumble 
dryer, and start it going after it has stayed wet for 
a long time, it may not show this or it may show it 
to a much lesser extent. If you screen dry and no 
tumble action and you handle this fabric in the wet 
state without shaking, then you don’t get it. 

FREEDMAN: Are you not introducing an element 
which is not employed in the handling of much of 
the wash and wear fabrics? 

HAMBURGER: I thought the wash and wear fabrics 
were washed under ordinary household conditions. If 
you just take a piece of this fabric and put it in a 
beaker and agitate with a stirring rod, it will go into 
the texturized configuration. 

FREEDMAN: I am not taking issue of course, with 
anything you said. I merely raise the question, in 
an effort to ascertain whether or not the impact or 
strain or stress put upon the fabric as the result of 
the mechanical operation coincidental to tumble dry- 
ing, may not have produced a result which would 
not have occurred if a fabric were merely washed 
or drip dried, or washed and tumble dried, without 
the additional drying operation. I mean by that, wash 
with excess moisture removed and then the article 
removed from the washing machine. 

HAMBURGER: There is no question in my mind 
whatsoever that the agitation is the important factor. 
We know that the timing of the wetting and agita- 
tion is something we can control to make the effect 
more or less pronounced. We took hand washed fab- 
ric and let it dry to a point where all the solid water 
was out and then we put it in a tumble dryer at low 
heat and the diamonds formed. As long as it had 
any moisture in it, under certain conditions of tumbl- 
ing, the pattern was evident, though less pronounced. 
What would have happened if we had it permanently 
dry, I don’t know. 

I know when we screen dried we didn’t get this, 
and of course, didn’t have the agitation. I don’t think 
we could sell wash and wear fabric if it could only 
be drip dried. I am sure, from my experience, the 
best of wash and wear and drip dry will eventually 
get creases and they are usually around the waist 
or some place where the humidity is high and they 
fall in the same place over and over again. You then 
—heresy!—press them and you are good for three or 
four or five months which is better than nothing. 

FREEDMAN: I agree with everything except after 
you iron it, it will last for three or four months. I am 
not as optimistic. 

You also mentioned something about freedom of 
mobility versus resin finish and I believe you men- 
tioned the more you can immobilize the yarns in a 
fabric, the more difficult it is to remove wrinkles after 
they have formed. . 

If it is politic for you to provide the answer, would 
you say that holds true for the resin treated fabrics? 

HAMBURGER: I think some of the resin treated fab- 
rics, depending on how heavily treated, will manifest 
wrinkles, but once they are in it is usually more dif- 
ficult to get them out. I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion about that. You can go to the extreme and make 
it so crisp and taffeta-like that you don’t even have 
to work to put it in. You have to work to be sure 
you don’t let the wrinkles get in at all because it is 
so crisp that it will crinkle like paper. 

This is not what I mean. I mean the commercial 
type of finish which has been put on either advert- 
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ently or inadvertently for the purpose of giving the 
fabric more bending rigidity. Such a fabric will 
require greater force to bend it through the same 
curvature and, therefore, keep it below the yield point 
and it does a whale of a good job. When moist or in 
high humidity atmosphere, the level at which this 
yield point existed in the dry state no longer exists. 
The wrinkles develop when in a moist condition. 

W. G. BurcKey (The Du Pont Co.): your state- 
ments regarding curling of fabric in 95% R. H. apply 
chiefly to hydrophobic fibers, do they not? How about 
fabrics of hydrophobic fibers or high blend ratios 
thereof? 

HAMBURGER: The more hydrophobic the fiber the 
less the curling that takes place. This is a well known 
fact. However, it is not actually impossible to get 
curling to take place in a material made from hydro- 
phobic fibers and this will be stimulated by changes 
in humidity. It may not be as pronounced but it can 
occur. As long as there is some moisture uptake a 
minor degree of swelling can take place. Remember, 
I didn’t indicate that you had to have twist as such 
to develop torque; you may develop torque by bend- 
ing and also as a result of imbalance in the system. 

S. M. EDELSTEIN (Dexter Chemical Co.): Is there 
not a complete difference in terms of looking at fab- 
rics which are made from fibers that are spun or 
woven and set, as distinguished from fabrics which 
may be made up in a mechanical way with any strains 
you want in any direction, which are then chemically 
treated? What I am trying to say is this: it seems to 
me that all these physical relationships are important 
as they relate to the hydrophobic fibers that are spun 
and woven into fabrics and have a minimum amount 
of chemical changes as against cellulosic fibers which 
are put into any kind of shape and changed by chem- 
ical modification. To me they are two different things. 
The mathematics and physics are important. In the 
hydrophobic fibers they are not too important. Is that 
right? 

HAMBURGER: I will say this. You don’t have the 
chemical aspect to contend with as much in the hy- 
drophobic fibers. To be very honest I don’t know 
whether the answer is they are not as important or 
whether it boils down to the fact that if you could 
treat a fabric by chemical means, resin or otherwise, 
so it would behave satisfactorily in the various en- 
vironments in which it is going to be called upon 
to behave—then there would be no importance in 
trying to work out the geometry of the system. Up 
to now we have found that resin treatment is not a 
panacea of all ills. If one problem is solved another 
may appear. Tensile strength, tear resistance and 
abrasion resistance may go down. Under these cir- 
cumstances our only hope to produce a satisfactory 
product lies in modification of the fabric geometry. 

K. J. WINTER: Is there not a contradiction between 
your statement that curling is objectionable for wrin- 
kle resistance while jersey fabrics curl the most and 
wrinkle the least? 

HAMBURGER: Well, I didn’t really say that. I simply 
tried to point out that curling is a phenomenon recog- 
nized in knitted fabrics but I also said when I started 
that knitted fabrics have the wrinkle resistance built 
into them and that the curl is objectionable because 
of the fact that it makes it difficut to handle. I pointed 
out that the mechanism of curl in a knitted fabric 
is quite different from that of a woven fabric. Also 
serious wrinkles don’t form because of the openness 
of the knitted fabric. However, this does not mean 
that curling in a woven fabric might not be the clue 
to the solution of the problem of wrinkle formation. 
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Tire Cord Materials 


(Continued from Page 46) 


material will be done in the U.S.A. in the near future 
and, if preliminary results prove successful, further 
tire test work will be done either in the U.S.A. or 
abroad. 


Developments Other than Fiber 

Some recent developments which have some bear- 
ing on the overall picture have already been men- 
tioned. Another new development, not strictly deal- 
ing with fibers or cords, is the current announcement 
of the polyurethane foam filled rubber tire. The use 
of semi-rigid polyurethane foam obviates the use of 
inner tubes, inner lining or any other air retaining 
membrane within the tire. Correspondingly, the 
problem of blowouts from any cause, air losses of any 
type, is completely avoided. The tire is claimed to be 
completely road worthy and safe even under condi- 
tions where any air inflated tire would certainly fail, 
whether tubeless or dual tube type. 

A similar development has been observed over two 
years ago in Europe. The principal difference, how- 
ever, was in the carcass construction. The European 
experimental tire had a completely molded poly- 
urethane carcass also filled with a premolded inner 
ring (or rings) of cellular polyurethane. Reports, at 
that time indicated a tire of extreme road or service 
indestructability and safety. This certainly is a sig- 
nificant development. 

It will be readily admitted that, as of now, these 
experimental tire designs and construction materials 
are manufactured strictly on a handmade basis and 


their practical volume production may never occur. 
However, the point must be accepted that the ideas 
have been conceived and the preliminary techniques 
have been worked out and, in fact, the road tested 
tires are a reality. 


Conclusions 

At the risk of being a prophet, one can literally 
hazard the conclusions that the situation, at this time, 
is as follows: 


A) Cellulosic fibers, since their technical reincar- 
nation, are providing a serious comeback for 
the all important tire cord market. 

B) Nylon 66 materials undoubtedly will continue 
to produce important gains in technical ad- 
vances and commercial gains in the premium 
or 1100/1200 level tires of passenger and other 
sizes. 

Wire reinforced tires most probably will double 
in production quantities in the next several 
years. Emphasis will be on bus and city truck 
uses on firm and relatively smooth pavement 
surfaces. 

Caprolan-type fibers will increase in use vol- 
ume in near-direct proportion to the cost of 
this material in comparison with cellulosic and 
amide materials. 

The other newer and commercially untried 
materials mentioned will certainly make a 
strong future bid for the large tire markets. 
The polyesters, most probably, will be the first 
of the serious contenders. Other fibers men- 
tioned are not nearly as advanced in this di- 
rection, either commercially or technically. 
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AATT Topics Announced 


Topics of meetings of the American Association for 
Textile Technology to be held in April, May and June 
have been announced by the program committee of 
the New York Chapter. The meetings are held at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt in New York City starting at 6:30 
P.M. A cocktail hour and dinner precede each meet- 
ing. All persons interested are invited to attend. 

On April 6 the topic will be progress in research on 
wool and the speaker will be Harold P. Lundgren, 
Chief, of the Wool and Mohair Research Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

On May 4, the meeting will be devoted to a progress 
report on Aston 123, a durable anti-static agent of 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

On June 1, the meeting will hear a paper on Du 
Pont’s “Lycra” spandex fiber. Properties of the new 
fiber will be described, methods of processing it into 
fabrics will be discussed, and a number of advan- 
tageous end uses will be summarized. 


New A-Acrilan Trademark 


Chemstrand Corp. has intituted a licensing program 
for its A-Acrilan registered trademark. Formerly an 
identifying signature for the company’s acrylic fiber, 
Chemstrand’s A-Acrilan trademark will now also 
assume the status of an “ingredient mark” under the 
terms of the tradmark licensing program, This will 
permit its use only on fabrications and products made 
therefrom which contain virgin Acrilan acrylic fiber 
in percentages established or approved by Chem- 
strand and determined to provide maximum utility, 
quality fashion and consumer value. 

The new program will not change any other trade- 
mark programs of the company for its acrylic fiber. 
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For the DYER 
and FINISHER 


New Polyester Colors 


Francolor Inc. is marketing a 
brand new line of Esterophile 
colors, a new group of patented 
dyestuffs recently introduced by 
Compagnie Francaise des Matieres 
Colorantes of France, and espe- 
cially developed for the dyeing of 
polyester fibers. Esterophile colors 
now offered in the U. S. market 
are: Light Yellow 2RL, Light 
Yellow 3RLL, Light Red RBLL 
and Light Blue BJ1l Extra. Al- 
though it is recommended that 
Esterophiles be applied under 
pressure where best yield and 
fastness are obtained, it is possible 
to apply them with a carrier at 
the boil. For further information 
write the editors. 





Polimize Dyeing Process 


Althouse Chemical Co. reports 
its new Polimize dyeing process is 
now being used by several cotton 
yarn dyers. Developed after two 
years of research, the process is 
said to produce fabrics which are 
soft to the touch. Labor and mate- 
rial costs are reduced by eliminat- 
ing the need for added softeners. 
Polimize processed yarn is re- 
ported to become synonymous 
with fast colors which remain 
throughout the life of the fabric. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Surface Active Agent 


Low foaming coupled with good 
rewetting are said to characterize 
performance of Synthrapol RWP, 
a new nonionic surface active 
agent for paper developed by 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., especially 
for use in the paper industry. The 
agent is described as a water solu- 
ble, pale yellow, oil liquid which 
can be applied to paper by spray 
techniques or be used as a beater 
additive in conjunction with wet 
strength resins. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 


New Wetting Agent 


A wetting-out and penetrating 
agent, Padding Auxiliary TX 3032 
is offered by Putnam Chemical 
Corp. Developed by BASF, the 
new wetting-agent is said to show 
excellent results so that it can be 
used on unscoured material with 
good level vat color dyeings. TX 
3032 is said to be particularly use- 
ful with pigments, vat pigment 
padding and jig dyeing. There is 
said to be no pigment penetration 
during the drying operation when 
it is used with the Lumatex pig- 
ment system. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 
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New Surfactant Data 

A new 44-page booklet describ- 
ing the properties and uses of Ter- 
gitol surfactants has been pub- 
lished by Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co. The booklet contains extensive 
data for eight nonionic and four 
anionic Tergitol surfactants, in- 
cluding selection, solubilities, 
properties, formulations, applica- 
tions, performances, specifications 
and test methods. For copies of the 
booklet write the editors. 


Improved Carrier 

Verona Dyestuffs has brought 
out a new carrier, Levegal D, for 
dyeing polyester and triacetate fi- 
bers. Advantages of the new car- 
rier, according to Verona, are quick 
dispersability, simplified dyeing 
procedure, uniform exhaust in 
combination shades, superior pene- 
tration, no effect on light fastness, 
improved crocking, wash and sub- 
limation fastness and non-yellow- 
ing properties. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 
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Finishers Elect 


Godfrey S. Rockefeller, Cranston Print Works, was 
elected president of the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics at the 46th annual meet- 
ing in New York. Richard D. Wood, Jr., Millville 
Mfg. Co., and Ernest J. Chornyei, Bradford Dyeing 
Association were named vice presidents and Joseph 
E. Hoesl, association president, was reelected treas- 
urer. Lawrence Marx, Jr., United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, was elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Hoesl, in his annual report, stated cotton finishing 
plants made favorable gains during 1959. He noted, 
however, that while the production level averaged 
an estimated 6% above 1958, it was still about 5% 
below the peak reached in 1955. 


New Fiber’s First Uses 


First use of Zantrel in blended sales yarns was 
announced by Burlington Yarn Co. Four distinctive 
blends using the recently-introduced Zantrel poly- 
nosic fiber have been developed primarily for use in 
knitwear products. The blends are: 70% cotton and 
30% Zantrel, for men’s underwear and outerwear, 
knitted sport shirts, and men’s socks; 50% Zantrel 
and 50% Arnel, for knitted outerwear; 50% Orlon, 
40%-Zantrel and 10% nylon, for wash-and-wear 
products; and 80% nylon and 20% Zantrel, for yarns 
for industrial applications. Zantrel is a product of 
Hartford Fibres Co. For further information write 
the editors. 


Glass Fiber Plant for Holland 


If present plans work out, a continuous fiber glass 
yarn plant will be built in Holland by a joint arrange- 
ment between Pittsburgh Plate Glass International, 


Why Fuss, Fret or 
Fiddle Around... 


when you can use 


subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and Al- 
gemene Kunstzijde Unie of Arnhem, Holland. 

Currently both companies are conducting a study 
looking toward the establishment of such a plant. 
After the study is completed it is expected that the 
plant will be started. A.K.U. is one of the world’s 
larger producers of manmade fibers such as rayon, 
nylon and polyesters. Pittsburgh Plate Glass has pro- 
duced glass fiber products since 1952 and is said to 
have a good patent position and to be equipped with 
modern technical know-how in this field. 


S & W Parts Distribution 


Scott & Williams, Inc., has announced arrangements 
have been completed whereby The Torrington Co. 
will distribute all S&W flat parts used in that firm’s 
underwear and outerwear machines, in the U. S. and 
Canada. Torrington will have a complete stock of 
flat parts available at its branches in Boston, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Greensboro, 
N. C. Under the new set-up orders may be sent to 
these branches of the Torrington Co., or, as in the 
past, to Scott & Williams’ branch offices or direct to 
the Scott & Williams’ factory. The purpose of the new 
arrangement is to effect prompt delivery of the parts. 


New Olefin Rope 


Commercial use for the first time of a new syn- 
thetic fiber in rope has been announced by Plymouth 
Cordage Co. The new fiber is Prolene, Industrial 
Rayon Corp.’s multifilament type of polypropylene 
produced in both staple and continuous filament form. 
Plymouth said that ropes made of Prolene promise to 
find many uses in shipping and industrial applications 
because of their light weight, high strength, excellent 
durability properties and outstanding chemical resis- 
tance of the fiber. 
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Polypropylene Film 

AviSun Corp. has issued a pre- 
liminary technical data bulletin, 
“Some Pertinent Facts on Poly- 
propylene Film.” AviSun, recently 
formed and equally-owned affili- 
ate of American Viscose Corp. and 
Sun Oil Co., lists in the bulletin 
the advantages of polypropylene 
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film, described as the lightest 
commercial plastic known. Physi- 
cal properties of the film also are 
detailed. For free copies write the 
editors. 


New Zefran Blends 

Marketing of new blends of 
100% Zefran brand acrylic fiber to 
meet the needs for acrylic-wool 
blend apparel fabrics has been an- 
nounced by The Dow Chemical 
Co.’s_ textile fibers department. 
One blend, ““W-2,” has an average 
denier of about 2.5 and sells for 
99 cents a pound. The “W-4” blend 
has an average denier of about 4.5 
and sells for 94 cents a pound. The 
W-2 has an upper spin limit of 8 
run and the W-4 has a limit of 6 
run. The two basic fiber blends 
make a wide range of woolen blend 
fabrics. (Continued on Page 61) 
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U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in February 1960. All 
prices are given as subject to change without notice. 


CELLULOSIC YARNS 
ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective March 13, 1959 


Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 
Cones & 
Denier & 4-6 Lb. Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
40/11 $1. 
45/11 


-66 
* Standard Twist 2¢ Additional. 
Terms: Net 30 Days. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective March 10, 1959 

Bright & Dull 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 

Dentier and 4 & 6-Lb. 4-Pound O Twist 

Filaments Cones Beams Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
$ $ 


$ " 
19 
84 

71 

66 

60 


900/80-240 .64 61 
150 Denier 12-TM Tubes . 
2-Pound Cheeses . .01 Less Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
Tubes Same Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 
Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
» Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgements of orders. 


Celaperm Filament Yarn Prices 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 
Filaments Cones Beams Cones 
$1.38 
1.35 


450/ 120 
600/160 
900/80 


Celaperm Black Yarn Prices 
Effective March 11, 1955 


4 & 6-Lb. 

Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Cones Beams 
$1.12 

1.09 


Denter and 


450/120 
600/160 


900/80 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams — $.02 Additional 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices Acetate 


Low Twist Intermediate Twist 


Zero Twist 


> Filament 


‘64 
64 
-62 
62 
-62 


3000-210 61 -61 
(A) Regular Twist (2.9 and 5 T.P.I.)—add $.02 to Intermediate 


Twist Price. 
(B) 1 Ib. %” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. %” Tube Price. 


Color-Sealed 


Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
Denier & Twisted Tubes 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams 2Lb. 4 &6Lb. Cones Beams 
55-18 $1.245 $1.315 $1.32 $1.35 $1.35 $1.37 $1. 
75-24 1.18 1.28 1.29 1.32 32 34 1.35 
100-32 1.14 1.23 1.26 g 
150-40 = 1.06 1.06 1.07 1.10 
200-64 a 1.02 1.04 
300-80 97 98 1.00 
(A) a, Twist. Add $.02 to Intermediate Twist Price. 


Black 


Low Twist 


Zero Twist 


Zero Twist Intermediate Twist 
2& 
Lb. 4 4 
Denier & 56” 6L 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams Tbs. Tw. Tbs. Cones Beams 
40-13 $1.215 $1.285 
55-18 1.045 1.115 4 $1.15 $1.17 
-98 1.08 .09 F 1.14 
94 J = 
83 86 
.80 
15 17 
450-120 
600-160 
900-240, 44 -74 -74 7 -15 
(A) Reguiar Twist (2.9 and 5 T.P.1.)—add $.02 to Int. Twist Price. 
(B) 1 lb. %&” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. %” Tube Price. 


Specialty Yarns 


Type 20 Same Price as Regular Yarn 
Type C Same Price as Regular Yarn 


Thick & Thin 


Denier & Natural Black Color-Sealed 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones 
200-64 Int. Twist $1.05 $ $1.15 $ $1.35 
200-64 Reg. Twist 1.08 1.09 1.17 1.21 Sa 
Terms: Net 30 days. Subject to changes without notice. 
Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the continental limits of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective March 13, 1959 


“Estron’’* Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Intermediate Zero Tricot 
Low Twist Twist Beams 
zn 


Regular 
Twist Twist 


a 
e 
= 
Z 


enler & 
ilament 


= 

: a 

= n 
$0.93 $0.94 $0.82 $0. 
.89 .90 A 


D 
F 


55/13 $1.01 $1.02 
9 .97 .98 
.99 
-93 
84 
-76 
.72 
.68 
68 
.67 
65 
Heavier 





Current Prices—December 19, 
“Chromspun 


Denier & 


Filament 


55/13 
75/19 
100/25 
150/38 
/75 

450/114 

900/230 


1955 


Intermediate Twist 
Cones Beams Cones Beams 
$1.39 $1.40 $1.37 
1.36 1.37 1.34 
1.30 1.31 1.28 
1.11 
1.01 
.99 
94 


Regular Twist 


Current Prices 


Denier & 


““Chromspun’’*—Black 
Regular Twist Intermediate Twist 
Cones Cones Beams 


““*__Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Low Twist 


Cones 


$1.31 
1.28 
1.22 
1.06 
97 
95 


Low Twist 
Beams 


6 
Prices are subject to change without 


$1.12 
1,09 
1.03 
87 
82 
-78 
-76 


$1.18 


notice. 


Prices on special items quoted on request. 
Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—v. S. A. dollars. 
Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in con- 


tinental United States except Alaska. 


Seller reserves right to select 


route and method of shipment. If Buyer a uests and Seller agrees 


to a route or method involving higher than 


owest rate Buyer shall 


pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 


* “Estron” 


is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


* Chromspun is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


RAYON 


American Bemberg 
Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 


‘No Turned* 
Turn Skeins 8t¢ 


Den/Fil Skeins & Cones 
40/3 4 $1.9: 


Turns 


High Turn Skeins & Cones 
12 15 18 


Turns 
$2.08 
1.85 
1.66 
1.56 
1.51 


Turns Turns 


1.14 


91 
* Turn includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and ‘up 


to 5 turns on heavier deniers. 


** Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 15¢ per Ib. extra. 


4a 4a 
44” HH Spool 
No No 
Turn Turn 
Tubes Beams 
$1.35 $1.35 
1.05 1.05 


an 
Den/Fil Beams 


40/30 


$1.15 
1.10 
1.06 
87 


Spun Ya rn 

12 15 
Turn Turn 
Cones Cones 


Tarn i. 
Cones Beams 


$1.50 : 

$1.15 $1.38 1.38 $1.46 

1.10 1.30 1.30 1.38 
1.06 

87 1.21 1.21 1.30 


-99 
* Available also in Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black at 15¢ per Ib. extra. 


“44” HH “Parfe’’ Spool Spun Yarn 


5 Turn 
Cones 


No Turn 
Cones 
$1.60 

1.48 
1.38 
1.21 
1.21 
Nub- Lite {Sho 

24% Turn 
Natural 
Cones 


Den/Fil 


Den/Fil 
160/90 

155/90 

200/120 
315/180 $1.15 
410/224 1.15 
600/360 1.13 
860/450 1.13 


15 Turn 
Cones 


12 Turn 
Cones 


5 Turn 
Beams 
$1.85 : 
1.58 1.78 1.88 
1.48 1.68 1.78 
1.28 1.63 1.73 


rt Nubbi) 


5 Turn 
Natural 
Cones 
$1.50 
1.50 
1.11 


24¢ Turn 5 Turn 


Cones* 


$1.05 
1.05 
1.03 
1.03 


* Basic price for cones when dyed. Dyed Colors 30 and 35 cents 
above basic price. Prices based on 200 lb. dyed lots only. Prices for 
natural yarn skeins same as natural cone prices. 

** Code 1519 can be run in warp or filling. 


CUPIONI Type B 


Code 
9650 
9660 
1545 
9730 
9792 
9814 
9837 

“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun 150, 


Den/Fil 


2% Turn 


1.02 
285, and 940 deniers at 35¢ per 


pound extra. Cupracolor Black Comes in all deniers.” 


STRATA 


ae 
“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun in 
pound extra.’ 


60 


SLUB 

Turned Cones Price 
3% $1.25 

1.15 
1.10 
1.02 
1.00 
1.00 


1% 
600 and 960 deniers at 35¢ per 





200/40 
200/40 
250/60 
300/30 


FLAIKONA 


Den/Fil Turned Cones 
150/148 2 
300/224 


Www 
FFE RE 


“Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 35¢ per pound extra.”’ 

Terms: Net 30 days, F. O. B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight al- 
lowed to Memphis, Tennessee. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F. O. B. delivery point. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective June 29, 1959 
Standard Quality Yarns 
Standard Quality Rayon Yarns 
NATURAL 


Weaving Skeins 


Knitting 


Luster 
Cakes 
Cones 


50/18 
50/20 
75/10 
75/18 
75/30 
75/30 
75/45 
75/60 
100/14 
100/40 
100/40 
100/40 
100/40 
100/60 
100/60 
125/40 
125/50 
150/40 
150/40 
150/40 
150/40 
150/90 


POPU 

82 

tS 
a ee 
mime: OD 
PrP bP: bo 


te a 
ooro 
eww 


_ 
on 
oo 


~~ Oh Uh 


i>] 
Co NBN @ RN 6009 .B cop 


Bibs oriy 
i>} 


~ 


ne 


oh 


300/50 
300/60,120 
300/60 
300/60 
300/60 
300/120H.T. 
300/40H.T. 
450/60 
450/80 
600/80 
600/120 
900/120 
900/120H.T. 

B Briglo E = Englo (Dull) 

P = Perlglo (Semi-Dull) HLT. = High Tenacity 


Jetspun® (Colored Yarns) 
Weaving 
Cones 


pe 
N 


ue 


uo 


-78 = £85 


78 8 =.85 
78 = 85 


bits ; 
WW WWWWNOMWNWWNNWNOAUNOW 


DOW WWW O WOW WO OMT UNDO 
rs 


NNNNRNUNVANRNVDRNVRDYONYN 


~ 
a 


Turns Beams 
2.5S 
2.1S 
8.3S 
3.4S 
2.1S 


Den./Fil. 
100/40 
150/40 
200/40 
300/40 
300/120 
450/80 
600/80 
300/40 
600/80 
900/120 High 1.06 1.06 All 
@ Registered Trade Mark for American Enka Solution-dyed Rayon 

Yarn. 


Tenacity 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
High 
— 


Colors 
ll 


Skyloft (Lofted Rayon Filament Yarns) 
Natural and Jetspun® 


Cones or Tubes 
Other 


Denier per 
Colors 


Filament Black 
5 


Denier Twist Natural 
. $.92 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 13, 1959 
Graded Yarns 


Filament 


Regular Turns 
Bright $1.41 $1.32 
Dull 


Bright 1.23 1.15 
Dull , 

Bright 1.03 .96 
Semi-Dull 1.03 .96 


*n 
— ee 


id 
ao 
eSeesce Beams 


Rorobee Cones 
BRSEZE Cones 
Oe Spools 


— 


v 

© 

x 

a 

L 
$1.02 
1.02 
90 
92 
78 
78 
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News (Continued from Page 58) 


Laundering Dictionary 


“Home Laundering Terms” is a 
dictionary of terms approved by 
the members of the American , 
Laundry Manufacturers’ Associa- “ 


tion, home economists and allied ff 

laundry aid manufacturers. Copies t a 

are 10 cents each, and may be ob- ICN x 

tained by writing the Association \% 

at 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, “) 

Ill. wi : 

Carbic-Hoechst Moves ‘= —_— 
X oe 


Carbic-Hoechst Corp. New 
York City, has relocated its New 


England office and Pigment Divi- 


sion at 129 Quidnick St., West 
It's American made! 


Warwick, R. I., where Hoechst 
Chemical Corp. is located. The 
New England office and division 
formerly was located in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
company’s textile fibers depart- : ' 
ment in the Detroit automotive It costs less than imports! 
2 It wears longer! 

market. ; : . ; a 

..: It gives higher efficiency... by test! 
Richard H. Powers has been ap- ' IT'S THE NEW GARLAND CUSTOM 
pointed assistant general sales MOULDED HIGH DENSITY 





Personnel Notes 


Robert E. Droney has been ap- 
pointed product manager for Lurex 
metallic yarns at the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., succeeding Heber E. Allen, 
retired. W. Hampton Oliver has 
been appointed to represent the 


EXCLUSIVE! 


Loop-Pile Rug Promotion 
“Captivation,” a new loop-pile 
carpet created by Callaway Mills 
from Allied Chemical’s textured 
Caprolan filament nylon, is fea- 
tured in promotions by carpet re- 
tailers in various cities. It is the 
first loop-pile carpet to be awarded 
Allied Chemical’s “Certificate for 
Performance” label. 
manager for Celanese Fibers Co. 
Further appointments in the com- 
pany’s sales staff include: Ran- 
dolph J. Jewell, manager of sales 
development; L. G. Lovin, Jr., 
manager of Acetate and Arnel 
Filament Yarns; C. R. Blossom, 
manager of Rayon and Fortisan 
Filament Yarns; T. R. Brown, as- 
sistant manager of Staple Fiber 
and Tow sales; and Quinton Flor- 
ence, sales manager for southern 
district sales. 


Donald M. Joseph has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of Ciba Products Corp. At 
Ciba Co., Inc. the following ap- 
pointments have been’ made: 
C. O. Stevenson, sales manager of 
the southerr district; George An- 
derson, sales representative in the 
Georgia territory; John Clark, 
sales representative in South Caro- 
lina. Neely McFadden Hollis and 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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QUICK CHANGE 
BUSHINGS AND 

SPECIAL CHANGER TOOL. 
ONLY A FEW TURNS TO 
REMOVE AND REPLACE. 


POLYETHYLENE REVERSIBLE DROP 
BOX PICKER, THAT YOU'VE BEEN 
HEARING SO MUCH ABOUT. 


If you haven't seen, priced 
and tried this revolutionary 
plastic picker by Garland, write, 
wire or phone today. 

If you don't, you'll miss out on 
a tremendous price and 
performance deal. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


die e@ NYLON AND RAWHIDE HAMMERS & MALLET 


arland MANUFACTURING CO. 


74 WATER STREET © SACO ¢ MAINE 
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Dull 

Dull 

Bright 1.01 
Semi-Dull & Dull 1.00 
Bright 

Dull Flat Filament 

Bright & Dull 

Dull 


Bright 
Bright & Dull 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 


Extra Turns Per Inch 


Bright 6-Turns $1.25 $1.15 
Bright T 1.05 
Bright 

Bright 

Bright J -90 
Rayfiex ‘Turns 

Bright 5-Turns 86 


BERERSE 


Rayflex Yarns 
= ? 


Rayfiex $ 
Rayfiex 

Rayflex 

Rayfiex 

Rayfiex aad se 
Rayfiex 80 


Thick & Thin Yarns 
Bright & Dull ...6 
Bright & Dull ea 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 
Bright & Dull 


a“ 
be 


BRBRBeE 


Colorspun Yarns 
Cones/Tubes 


Regular Strength 5-Turns 


Avicron Yarns 


Avicron Yarns 
Cones/Tubes 
Filament Beams/Spools 
100-200 Singles & 2 Ply $.68 
150-300-980 Singles & 2 Ply 65 


Viscose Filament Yarns 


The following material deposit charges are required: 
Metal Section Beams ......... $170.00 each 
Metal Section Beam Racks ..................... . 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange .............. 
21” flange 


32” flan, 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” 
21” 


32” flange 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates ; 
Cloth Cake Covers ... aati : ; .05 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective June 24 
Viscose Rayon Filament Yarn Prices—Bright and Dull 
Denier/Fil/Twist Beams Cones Cakes 
75/30/3 1.10 .98 
100/40/2Z .97 
100/40/3 96 88 
1.02 
96 
.90 
85 


150/40/2Z 

150/40/3 A -76 

150/40/5 -90 86 
91 


77 
-72 


d -69 
NS -67 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or ailowed to any 
destination in U. S. A. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices 

Effective with orders June 24, 1959 
Bright and Dull 


Cones (A) 
Beams Tubes Cakes 
Textile “Cordura’”’* ver 4 $1.92 


-70 
Textile “Cordura” K 1.67 
Textile “‘Cordura”’ 
Bright 


Bright 
Dull 


Bright 

Textile “‘Cordura” 
Dull 

Dull 


Textile “Cordura” 


Bright 

Textile “Cordura”’ 

Bright 

Bright 

Textile “Cordura” 
t 


69 60 69 69 Go GO G2 Go 68 ID Go Go Co Co Co Co Go Go C0 Go 0 G9 Go 


Monofils 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 


Plush 
30 3 Dull é 

(A) 2¢/lb. additional for cones less than 3#. 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the continental limits of the United States, 
excluding Alaska. 

*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are Du Pont's registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective June 29, 1959 
Continuous Process Textile Yarns 


4.44 

Cenes 

Fila- Turns 2.83 and 

Denier ment per In. Beams Cones Tubes 

150 2.5“S” d 82 

200 2.5“S” J 81 

300 2.5"S” A -73 

450 2.0“S” d 

600 1.5“S” 
900 2.0“S” 
900 2.0°S” 

1100 480 2.0°Z" 


Lustre #4 is semi-dull. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Strawn Monofilament 
Fila- Turns 447 Spools 
Denier ment_ioper In. Type Cones and Tubes 
450 1 0 Bright and Dull 1.00 1.05 
450 1 2 Bright and Dull 1.00 1.05 
1250 1 0 Bright and Dull 1.00 1.05 
1250 1 2 Bright and Dull 1.00 1.05 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all 
points in continental United States except Alaska. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


North American Rayon Corp. 


Current Prices 


Prices Effective July 3, 1959 
Weaving 
Cones, 
Velvet 
No Twist Cones, 
Knitting* Knitting Beams, Untreated 
Denier/Filament Twist Cones Cones Tubes** Cakes 
trength 


1.02 


90 
87 
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Laurel HYDROCOP 
and 3B SOFTENER 


These Laurel quality products have long 
been recognized as the leaders in the field 


of knitting yarn conditioning and lubrication. 


If you have not tried them on your yarns, 

check these advantages to see how you can 
achieve that “something extra” which 

will put your yarns well up in front in the 

sales parade! 


Laurel HYDROCOP and 3B SOFTENER 

. lubricate the yarn and insure smooth 
running and even stitches with a resulting 
better garment. 

. give a softer, better cone which re- 
duces the number of pulls and sloughs off 
the cones. 

. condition the yarn which results in 
a stronger yarn with less breaks. 

. provide equally satisfactory results 
on natural, bleached or dyed yarns. 

.. cause no odor or color changes, and 
need not be scored out of the goods. 

. provide excellent results on all nat- 
ural, synthetic and blended spun yarns 
(particularly cotton, wool, worsted, 
Cashmere and Orlon). 





WE SPECIALIZE 
IN ADAPTING RINGS FOR 
AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION 
Metered & Timed 


> /8” Tube © 
43/64” 
Multigroove Ring © 
h 


1" 
Conical Ring Backslope Ring 
with with 

Threaded Tube Nylon Tube 


wi 
Nylon Tube 
Above are shown a few of the many ways we adapt 
your preferred ring style for any system of automatic 
lubrication. Let us work with you in getting such 

benefits of centralized automatic lubrication as: 


HIGHER CONTROLLED 
SPEEDS TENSION 


WHITINSVILLE ("48S 


DIAMOND 2 
co. 


SPINNING Fey RING 
*® “Twister Rinys since 1873 


Makers of Spinning VTA 


Rep, for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Go. & Tenn.: H. L. WILLIAMS, Box 222, West Point, Ga. 





_— these guides 
__ pass the world’s finest yarns! 





are readily removed from the cloth | 


in a regular scour or boil-off and will 
not interfere with any subsequent dye- 
ing, bleaching or finishing process. 

. are easily prepared for use and form 
stable emulsions which are applied to 
the yarn from emulsion troughs or any 
standard coning or winding machine. 


Why not put these advantages to work for 
YOU? Write us today for generous 
samples and detailed working instruc- 
tions. Our experienced representatives 

are also available to discuss your specific 
problems. Write TODAY while you think 
of it. 


Should you prefer a blend of these two 
Laurel quality products, we recommend 
Laurel Softener 3BH. Sample on request. 


OVER 
50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. « PHILA. 34, PA. 


; Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 


Warehouses: 


MARCH, 1960 


We, the creators of 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


| are justifiably proud that among leading manufacturers and users of 
| quality yarns our guides have won a distinguished acceptance. Their 
| extra smoothness, hardness and stamina protect the surface or your 
| yarns from harmful abrasion, reduce broken ends and other defects. 
| Why not investigate the “little something extra” in Lambertville 

Guides today. Available in white, “Durablu” and long wearing homo- 
| geneous compositions. 





fs AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
|| LAMBERTVILLE: YOUR GUIDE TO BETTER OPERATIONS! | 
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5 
4 5 4 ‘69 
Oiled Cones $.01 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

** 1 Ib. Tubes $.02 per oe extra for Graded Yarns only. 

Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. Sams int, minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest fre alien east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississipp! River minimum freight S 
Memphis, Tennessee allowed. r shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F.O.B. delivery point. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


TRIACETATE 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices Arnel Yarn Prices 
Bright & Dull 
Effective August 19, 1958 
Denier and 
Filaments Cones Beams 
55/WKZ/15 $s .. $1.16 
55/2Z/15 1.32 1.33 
75, 0 1.16 
75/2Z/20 1.21 1.22 


1.14 1.15 
95 96 


Thick and 
Thin Cones 
_ 


.92 .93 
Z/80 87 88 
450/2Z/120 .86 87 
600/2Z,/160 85 .86 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams—$.02 Additional 
Premium for Black Arnel—$.25 Per Pound 
Premium for Navy Arnel—$.37 Per Pound 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


CELLULOSIC HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


American Enka Corp. Effective December 19, 1958 
Tempra (High Tenacitv) 


Denier Elongation 
1100/480 
1230/480 
1650/720 
1820/720 
2200/960 


Beams & Cones 
.60 


g 
High & Low 
Enka I! 


*1100/720 Low 
*1650/1100 Low 
2200/1440 Low & High 54 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina; or Lowland, Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. * Tyrex certified viscose varn. 
American Viscose Corn. Effective Dec. 23, 1959 
Tyrex* 
Tyrex* Viscose Tire Yarn 
Denier Filament Twist Beams 
1100 980 0 : 
1100 980 Z 


1650 1500 : 
1650 1500 


Tire Fabric Made with Tvrex* Veco 
Tire Yarn and Cord 


Denier Filament Carcass Top Ply 
1100 980/2 69 


Breaker 


6 : i 
Factor Open-525 300-490 115-275 
1650 1500/2 59 .60 .625 
Factor determined by dividing total ends by picks. 
* Tyrex is a collective trade-mark of Tyrex Inc. for Viscose Tire 
Yarn and Cord. 


Rayon Tire Yarn 


Yarn 
High 
Strength High Super “Rayfiex” 

Denier Filament Twist (Unslashed) Strength 210-310 120-220-320 
1100 490 0-Z 56 
1100 980 0-Z 57 
1150 490 Z .56 5 
1230 56 
1650 .49 
1650 
1650 
1650 
1875 
2200 
2200 
3300 
4400 0 
High Strength available on cones—tubes—beams. 


. 4a , 

High Strength and Super “Rayflex’’ 
0 Twist—available on 10% cones—beams—10# tubes. 
Z Twist—available on beams. 

Avisco Bag Twine 
Sold by The American Thread Company 

1100/980 Super “‘Rayfiex” 0-Z Cones 
1500/980 Super “Rayfiex”’ 0-Z Cones 
1780/980 Super “Rayfiex”’ 0-Z Cones 


SCOOCONCNONN 
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Also available in red at .07 premium. 
hafer Yarn 


1100/490 High Strength 5Z Twist 
All yarns sold ‘“‘Not Guaranteed for Dyeing’’. 
Tire Fabric 
Fila- 
Denier ment Carcass Top Ply Breaker 
1100 980 Super ie. 220- 320 -69 


1650 980 Super 110-210-310 - 
1650 1500 Super 120-220-320 59 .60 .625 
* Factor determined by dividing total ends ‘by picks. 
Cord on cones in regular Tire Yarn twists same as fabric prices. 
Other twist combinations—prices quoted on request. : 
When supplied, yarns and cords in special packages take premiums 
indicated. 
10.5 oz Wardwell Tubes ..... 10 
1.5 lb Regular Braider Tubes .06 
3.5 lb Tubes .. 045 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices: 
Beams $55.00 each 
Crates (Metal) ee 75.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 5 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect. 


Rayon Tire Yarn and Fabric 

Terms: Net 30 days. Seller to select and to pay transportation 
charges of common and contract carrier except when shipment moves 
West of the Mississippi River, in which event the actual cost of 
transportation to the Mississippi River crossing based on the lowest 
published freight rate, shall be allowed. Title to pass when mer- 
chandise is delivered to consignee. Transportation allowance based on 
lowest published volume rate shall be granted if merchandise is 
transported from shipping point in vehicle owned or leased and op- 
erated by buyer and title to pass when merchandise is delivered to 
same. 

Price subject to change without notice. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Effective December 27, 1955 


Fortisan Yarn Prices 
Denier Packages 
30/2.5/40 2 Ib. Cones 
60/2.5/80 yr 5 Gea 
90/2.5/120 
120/2.5/160 
150/2.5/180 
270/2.5/360 
300/2.5/360 
60/2.5/80 Olive Green—Spun Dyed—OG106 4 Ib. Cones 
Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknow!- 
edgments of orders. 


Fortisan-36 Rayon Yarn 
Bright 


4 cones 
0 


Factor* Open- -525 300-490 115-275 
58 59 615 


Denier and 
Filament 
270/280 } 
300/280 $2.05 
300/280 q $2.20 
400/400 , $1.75 $1.70 
400/400 0 
800/800 J $1.25 $1.25 $1.20 
800/800 q $1.40 
800/800 0 
1600/1600 0.8Z $1.15 $1.15 $1.10 
1600/1600 $1.30 
1600/1600 $1.15 

Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. Current Prices 
Effective December 23, 1959 


“Super Corduro’ 
Turns/in 
2 


8+ cones Tubes Beams 


‘* 


Den Fil 
1100-720 
1200-720 
1530-960 
1600-960 
1650-1100 
1800-1100 
2200-1440 
2400-1440 
Terms: Net 30 Days. 
Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the continental limits of the United States, 
excluding Alaska. 
“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont's registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Effective September 21, 1959 
Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 


Single End Beams and Cones—Type 100 
Turns 
per Inch 
2.0°Z" 
2.0 se ped 
30 °2" 
2.0 oupee 
2.0 sar “ped 
2.0 sr “Ae 
2.0 “Z” 


All Packages 
57 


Filament 
480 
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News (Continued from Page 61) 


J. C. Whitt have joined the sales 
and technical service staff-in Chi- 
cago. 


Norman C. Casey has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager 
for home furnishings at Courtaulds 
(Alabama) Inc. 


Wilbur H. Brumfield has been 
appointed president of Allied 
Chemical Corp.’s Solvay Process 
Division and Frank J. French 
president of the company’s General 
Chemical Division. In the same 
company Frank M. Norton has 
been made executive vice president 
of the Plastics and Coal Chemical 
Division and in the National Ani- 
line Division, Dr. Harry H. Wein- 
stock, Jr., has been appointed to 
the position of coordinator of Poly- 
amide research and development 
activities related to Caprolan. 


Mrs. Nancy Jo Kaller has joined 
the Merchandising Department of 
American Enka Corp. as retail 
merchandising specialist. 


M. P. Gooden has been named 
assistant chief engineer of the 
Fibers Division of American Vis- 
cose Corp. In the Fibers Division 
Technical Department Isaac P. 
Davis has been named administra- 
tive manager and Joseph H. And- 
erer has become manager of the 
Applications Research and Devel- 
opment Section. 


G. G. Whytlaw 


Graeme G. Whytlaw has been 
named director of textile develop- 
ment for AviSun Corp., an equally 
owned affiliate of American Vis- 
cose Corp. and the Sun Oil Co. 


Richard M. Salisbury has joined 
Hartford Fibres Co., as southern 
district sales manager and William 
A. Lord, as assistant plant man- 
ager at Rocky Hill, Conn. 


George E. Salke has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of the 
Finished Products Division of In- 
dian Head Mills, Inc 


Frank G. Woods has been named 
manager of the Traffic Coordinat- 
ing Department at Interchemical 
Corp., succeeding James F. Moran, 


retired. 
Continued on Page 67) 
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BALE OPENER AND PICKER 
Continuous opening, picking and feeding, 


’ | & cotton linters or staple. Excellent on 
machine-picked cotton. 
SQUIRREL CAGE DUSTER 


Continuous dusting of heavy grease 


From Bale Opener through Dryer, wools, waste, rags. Also very efficient 
‘ ° blender. 

Sargent’s modern fibre processing system 

gives you completely automatic continu- 

ous production . . . an uninterrupted 

straight-line flow of quality-protected 

fibres at an economy you cannot afford 

to overlook. Let us tell you more. 


FEEDERS * OPENERS * PICKERS * BLENDERS 
WASHERS * DRYERS * TOP & YARN HANDLING 


AND SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY WET AND DRY PICKER 
Highly versatile—for fibres after bleach- 
ing, after dyeing. Works equally well 
with wet or dry fibres. 


STOCK DRYER Pe 
Leads all dryers for performance. and 
dependability on scoured or dyed wools, MIXING PICKER 


cotton, synthetics. For continuous blending—all fibres. 


FIBRE PROCESSING SYSTEM 

Section of recent installation showing 

high economy, complete dependability. STAINLESS STEEL WASHER 

Fibres are not handled from opening to For scouring, bleaching, acidifying. 
drying. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, since > Ac Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE * HOUSTON * CHICAGO © DETROIT * TORONTO 





Tyrex 
Tyrex Certified Viscose Tire Yarn 


Denier Filament Twist Beams 

1100 720 Z 57 E 
1650 1100 Z -50 50 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment, title to pass to buyer 

@n delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 

lowed at lowest published rate to all points in continental United 

States except Alaska. 

PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


North American Rayon Corporation 
Effective December 23, 1959 
Super Super High Strength 
Continuous Yarn Type 710 Cones 
1100/720 1.6Z 57 
1650/720 2.0Z -50 
Tire Cerd Fabrics 
Super Super High Strength Type 710 
1100/720 d 
1650/720 -59 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
is sold f.o.b. delivery point. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 
ACETATE 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices Effective March 2, 1959 
Staple 


(Most Deniers Available in Bright or Dull Luster) 

Celanese Acetate Staple 

3, 5.5 & 8 Denier 

(Regular Crimp, Type HC, Type D) 

2, 12 & 17 Denier 

(Regular Crimp, Type HC, Type D) 

35 Denier 

50 Denier 

Type F—5.5 & 8 Denier 

Type F—12 & 17 Denier aoe ; 

Type K— (Available under Celanese License Agree- 


ment) EE ERE ES 
5%” to %” 1 (All Deniers) 


35 Denier Flat Filament Acetate 
Non-Tezxtile Acetate Fibers 


Tow (Celatow) 


3, 5.5 & 8 Denier 

2, 12 & 17 Denier 

35 Denier 

35 Denier Fiat Filament Acetate Tow J 

50 Denier k ‘ : 42 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any des- 
tination in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point.) 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


CROSS-LINKED 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective April 14, 1959 


Corval™ 
Man-made, cross-linked, cellulosic staple, 
Bright and Dull, 1%, 3 and 5% denier 

Topel® 
Man-made, cross-linked, cellulosic staple, 
Bright and Dull, 1%, 3 and 5% denier $.37 per lb. 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama; Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. 


POLYNOSIC 


Hartford Fibres Co. 
Effective August 14, 1959 


“Zantrel”’ 
Man-made, polynosic, cellulosic staple. 
Semi-Bright, 1 denier, 1 9/16” 
1% denier, 1%” and 1 9/16” .47 per Ib. 
3 denier, 1 9/16” and 2” -47 per Ib. 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 
cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing. 


RAYON 


American Viscose Corp. Current Prices 
Rayon Staple 


$.40 per Ib. 


$.50 per Ib. 


Regular 
“Viscose 22” 
Extra Strength 
1.0 Denier 
“Avisco XL” 
1.0 Denier 
1.5 & 3.0 Deniers 





“Avisco Crimped” 
1.25 Denier 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 
“Avisco Super L”’ 
8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers ......... : 


COLORSPUN S 
1.5 Denier 1 9/16” 
Color Cod 
Sea Foam 
Spun Gold 
Cascade 
Silver Gray 
Bridal Rose 
Rosewood 
Bisque 
Champagne 
Sandalwood 


Mint Green 
Pale Pink 
Bisque 
Sandalwood 
Gold 
Turquoise 
Wine 

Gray 

Spice Brown 


Rayon Tow 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament . 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices Effective 7/1/59 


Rayon Staple 
Regular Crimp 


1.5 and 3 denier tai 
High Crimp 
6.5 denier 


8 denier 
15 denier 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective May 1, 1959 


Rayon Tow Bright 
& Dull 
1.5, 3, 5.5 D.P.F. ee eee 35 
Total denier 200,000 
8 D.P.F. sates ae = 37 
Total denier 207,000 Y 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective April 14, 1959 
Rayon Staple 


1% and 3 denier 
Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2”. 
Crimped Rayon Staple 
3 and 5% denier 
Available in 1-9/16” and 3”. 
3 denier 
Available in 2”. 


Coloray® Solution Dyed Rayon Staple 
Color Price per Ib. 
Black pat 39. 
Silver Grey 
Mocha 
Tan 
Medium Brown 
Aqua 
Rose 
Dawn Pink 
Ecru 
Dark Brown 
Slate Grey 
Sulphur 
Nugget 
Light Blue 
Crystal Blue 
Apple Green 
Sage : 
Peacock Blue 
Medium Blue 
Indian Yellow 
Dark Blue 
Hunter Green 
Turquoise bs 
Malachite Gree 
aS ini ; 
In addition to the above, Black is also available in: 
den. 1%” 5% den. 3” 
3 den. 1%” 5% den. 6” 
3 den. 1-9/16” P 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama: Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. 
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News (Continued from Page 65) 


David D. Dillion, Jr. has been 
appointed sales manager of the 
Mission Valley Fabrics Depart- 
ment of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc. 


Ralph S. Cox has been appointed 
supervisor of parts sales for Lee- 
sona Corp., succeeding Thomas F., 
Curran, retired. 


Thomas R. Brady has joined the 
business development department 
staff of Mill Factors Corp. He will 
represent the company in the New 
York-New England area. 


Garret J. Garretson, II, vice 
president of Turner Halsey Co. has 
been elected chairman of the Tex- 
tile Section of the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc. William H. Dribben, 
assistant vice president of Cone 
Mills, Inc. and John Bendheim, 
vice president of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc. have been re-elected to 
their former posts as vice chairman 
and treasurer respectively. 


Dr. Melvin Hochberg has been 
elected a director of Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Norman Gordon has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of Onyx 
Oil & Chernical Co. and has been 
assigned to the Missouri, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
territories. 


Oscar Payne 


Oscar Payne, vice president of 
manufacturing for Crompton & 
Knowles Corp. has retired from 
his position with the company. 


J. L. Wyman has been named 
southern sales manager for Put- 
nam Chemical Corp. In the same 
company L. E. Therrien has been 
named technical sales representa- 
tive for South Carolina and J. B. 
Young, southern technical service 
representative. 


Stephen P. Sayewich, sales engi- 
neer for the Brinton Division of 
Scott & Williams, Inc. has been 
transferred to the company’s New 
York sales office to cover the New 
York-New England area. 


George P. Burns has been elected 
vice president and sales manager 
for machine tools at the Van 
Norman Machine Co. 
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FOR TODAY’S NEW AGE OF COLOR 
BRILLIANCE... 


SYNTHETIC YARNS 


PACKAGE-DYED BY GLOBE... 


Your creations can’t help but be enhanced — 
both as to elegance and attractiveness, 
when they are decked in rich, long-lasting 
colors, imparted by Globe-dyed synthetic 
yarns. 

Globe does package dyeing on tubes, skein and warp 
dyeing, warp bleaching and sizing. 


Yarns processed include cotton, worsted, linen, blend and 
novelty yarns, and all synthetics including Arnel®, Creslan™, 
Orlon®, and Zefran®. 





4500 Worth Street 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 





The Hartford Fibres Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


Rayon Staple 
Effective November 3, 1958 
REGULAR 
1.5 denier Bright 
1 9/16", 2° see 


8 denier 3” Bright ...................... 
15 denier 3” Bright ........... : 
15 denier 3” Dull ............... : 
“KOLORBON”—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—3” and 6” 
8 Denier 15 Denier 15 Denier 
Bright Dull Bright 


VISCALON 66 (Crimped) 


Cloud Grey 
Sandalwood . 
Nutria 

Sea Green 

Mint Green 
Champagne : 
oe Black 


Turquoise 
elon 
Capri Blue = 
Charcoal Grey 
Coco aesan 
Sable 
Tangerine 
Chinese Red 
Larkspur Blue 
Royal Blue 
Lemon Peel 
Kelly Green 
Bitter Green -66 aaa -66 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 
cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing. 


North American Rayon Corporation 
Current Prices Effective Dec. 23, 1959 


Rayon Staple 
Super High Tenacity 
No. 1 (Unshrunk) 
1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 
No. 2 (Preshrunk) 
1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 


Rayon Tow 
High Tenacity 
2200 denier, 1.0 and 1.5 D/F 
4400 denier, 1.0 and 1.5 D/F 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


TRIACETATE 


Celanese Corp. of America 


Current Prices Effective June 7, 1957 
(Most Deniers Available in Bright or Dull Luster) 


Arnel Staple and Tow 
Arnel Triacetate Staple 
2.5 Individual Denier 
5.0 Individual Denier 55 
Arnel Triacetate Tow 
2.5 Individual Denier $.60 
114,000 Total Denier 
5.0 Individual Denier .60 
90,000 Total Denier or 
180,000 Total Denier 
Packaged on Ball Warps 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN 
NYLON 


Allied Chemical Corporation 


Caprolan® 
Effective December 23, 1959 
Fila- Turn/ Ist Grade 
Denter ment In. Twist Type** Package Price/Lb. 
200 1% B Cone* $1.49 
1% Beams 1.54 
% Bobbins 1.49 
Beams 1.54 
Bobbins 1.39 
Beams 1.44 
Al. Tubes 97 
Beams -97 
Al. Tubes 
Beams 
Al. Tubes 
Al. Tubes 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 
Paper Tubes* 


RBSBRS: RERSES 


55 
52 


BRSESSESSRSRSESSESES 


Bright & Dull 
$.55 


1 
1 


5800 
7500 
10000 
15000 
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Terms—Net 30 days. 
Price subject to change without notice. 
Bobbins are invoiced at 45¢ ea. 
Aluminum Tubes are invoiced at 40¢ ea. 
Beams are invoiced at $220.00. 
Cradles for beams are invoiced at $53.00. 
* Paper Tubes and Cones non-returnable, no charge. 
** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity. 
All prices quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point. ‘ 
Minimum transportation charges allowed and prepaid in Conti- 
nental United States, excluding Alaska. 


American Enka Corporation 
Enka Nylon Yarn Prices 
Effective January 1, 1960 


Den./Fil. Luster* Twist 
15/1 SD or D 


B—Bright 
H—High Tenacity 
T—Heat Stabilized 


Price Per Pound 
Ss 


Package 
Tricot Spools 
Pirns-2 lb. j 3.69 
Pirns-1 Ib. J 4.50 
Pirns-2 Ib. J 2.61 
Tricot Spools : 

Pirns-2 Ib. e 2.21 
Pirns-2 Ib. d 1.91 
Tricot Spools . 

Pirns-2 lb. . 2.00 
Pirns-2 lb. i 1.96 
Tricot Spools : 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Pirns-2 Ib. 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Tricot Spools 
Pirns-2 lb. 
Cones-4 Ib. 
Beams 
Cones-4 Ib. 
Cones-4 Ib. 
400/68 B Cones-4 Ib. . 1.29 
520/32 B 0.6 Z Cones-4 Ib. 1.39 1.29 

* Luster: B—Bright; SD—Semi-Dull; D—Dull; IC—Improved Color. 

Pirns invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, depending on type. Deposits re- 
funded upon return of pirns in good condition. Cones are not return- 
able. Spools, Beams and Racks are deposit carriers and remain the 
property of American Enka Corporation. : 

Terms: Net 30 days from date of invoice. Minimum common Carrier 
transportation charges will be prepaid and absorbed to first destina- 
tion in the continental limits of the United States excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii. In prepaying transportation charges, seller reserves the 
right to select carrier used. 

All prices subject to change without notice. 


The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices Effective January 15, 1960 
Fila- Standard Second 

Denier ment T Package Price/Lb. Price/Lb. 

10 1 Bobbins $8.42 $7.81 
Bobbins 3.89 3.69 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Warp Wind 
Draw Wind 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Draw Wind 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Bobbins 
Warp Wind 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Warp Wind 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Warp Wind 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Draw Wind 
Warp Wind 
Spools 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Tubes 
Beams 
Tubes 
Beams 
Tubes 
Tubes 
Beams 
Cones 
Tubes 


ub- 
Standard Standard 
4.00 
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140/64-32 

140/64-32 

140/32-64 SD-IC 
200/16-34 B 
200/16-34 B 
200/32 SD-IC 
260/16-34 B 


BE 
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Beams 

Cones 

Paper Tubes 
Paper Tubes 
Textile _ 


Tubes 
Tubes 
Tubes 
Tubes 
Tubes 
Beams 
Tubes . 
a | nen E 91 
‘ones 97 94 
* Types: D—Dull; SD—Semi-dull; B—Bright; H—High tenactiy. 
_ Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢, depending on type; tubes are 
pte aig. each; — yy at $95.00, $110.00, and $115.00, 
ype; an ams and crates for beam i 
$220.00 and $25.00 respectively. nae ee 
Prices subject to changes without notice. 
Freight prepaid within Continental United States and Puerto Rico. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Denier Turns/ 

& Fil- Inch 

& Twist Package 
200 


gees 
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Bobbins 
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Tubes 
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70-34 Bobbin 
100-34 3 Bobbin 
100-34 Tubes 
200-20 ‘ Bobbin 
200-34 R Bobbin 
260-17 Bobbin 

Industrial Yarn 
840-140 ; Cone 
5040-840 Paper Tube 
7560-1260 Paper Tube 
10080-1680 Paper Tube 
15120-2520 0 Paper Tube 
* Made specifically for cordage use. 
2520-420 0 700 Paper Tube 
4200-700 700 Paper Tube 
5040-840 700 Paper Tube 
7560-1260 700 Paper Tube 
10080-1680 700 Paper Tube E 
15120-2520 700 Paper Tube .97 
These prices are subject to change without notice. Terms: Net 30 Days. 


Types 

Type 100—Bright, normal tenacity. 

Type 105—Bright, normal tenacity, low shrinkage (5-7%) 

Type 140—Bright, color-sealed, black, normal tenacity. 

Type 200—Semidull, normal tenacity. 

Type 205—Semidull, normal tenacity, low shrinkage (5-7%) 

Type 209—Semidull, normal tenacity, improved light durability 
and dye light fastness. 

Type 280—Semidull, normal tenacity, improved light durability 
and dye light fastness. 

Type 300—Bright, high tenacity. 

Type 305—Bright, high tenacity, low shrinkage (5-7%) 

Type 330—Bright, high tenacity, more heat & light resistant. 

Type 400—Semidull, high tenacity. 

Type 680—Dull, normal tenacity. 

Type 700—Bright, high tenacity. 

Type 707—Bright, high tenacity cordage yarn. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight poe a 
our route within the continental limits of the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska. 

Following are invoiced as a separate item. 

Bobbins—25 cents or 45 cents depending on type 

Aluminum Tube—40¢ each 

Draw Winder Tubes—$.70 or $1.00 depending on type 

Tire Cord Beams—$220.00 each 

Cradles for Tire Cord Beams—$115.00 each 

Tricot Beams—$95.00 each 

Cradles for Tricot Beams—$130.00 each 

(Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Denier & 
Filament 
30-14 


ooooo 


* 


“Dacron” 


Turns/Inch Luster 
0 Bright 
Semidull 
Semidull 
Bright 
Du 
Semidull 
Bright 
Bright 
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1100-250 
1100-250 0 
Terms: Net 30 days. 
Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route within the Continental limits of the U. S., excluding 
Alaska. 
Yarn Types 
* Type: 
Type 51—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 52—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 55—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 56—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 57—Dull, normal tenacity. 
Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.70 each. 
**“DACRON” is DuPont’s registered trade-mark for its polyester 
fiber 


SARAN 

The National Plastics Products Company— 
Fibers Division 

Odenton, Maryland 


Current Prices: 
CONTINUOUS FILAMENT 
Twist p. 1. Natural 
3 $1.32 


750/20* 3 1.75 
* For filter fabrics and other industrial purposes only. 
F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 
ACRYLIC 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Fibers Division | 
Effective Date: November 24, 1959 





Cyanamid Acrylic Staple Pc gapaa 
q (per pound) 
2.0 Denier Bright and Semi-Dull ; 2 . $1.28 
3.0 Denier Bright and Semi-Dull ; re 1.18 
5.0 Denier Bright and Semi-Dull . . 1.18 
15.0 Denier voy or Semi-Dull and Dull .93 

Staple Lengths: 14%", 2” 24%”, 3”, 34%”, 4”, 4%”. 

Information ~he. HK on request for Deniers, Lengths and Lusters 
not listed above. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point—Minimum transportation allowed (Seller’s 
route and method) within the continental limits of the United States 
excluding Alaska. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to a route or 
method involving higher than minimum rate, Buyer shall pay the 
excess transportation cost. 

Note: CRESLAN® is Cyanamid’s registered trademark for certain 
of its acrylic fibers. Use of this trademark is authorized only on 
properly constructed fabrics, after they have been tested and ap- 
proved by Cyanamid. 


The Chemstrand Corp. 

Current Prices 

“Acrilan’’* 
Effective January 1, 1959 
Acrilan Acrilan 16 
2.0 denier Semi-Dull and Bright staple 
tow $1.18 $1.18 

2.5 denier Hi-Bulk Bright and Semi- 

dull staple and tow 1.18 1.18 
3.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 

& tow 1.18 1.18 
5.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 

& tow 1.18 1.18 


8.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull — 1.18 1.18 
15.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull sta -93 97 
Terms: Net 30 days. Freight — within Continental U. S. & 
Puerto Rico. 
fed “Acrilan” is Chemstrand’s registered trademark for its acrylic 
fiber. 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Textile Fibers Department 


Current Prices 
4a 
“Zefran’’* 

2.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only . $1.28 
3.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only sale 1.28 
6.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only 1.18 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Transportation Terms: F.O.B. shipping point—Freight prepaid our 
route within the continental limits of the U. S., excluding Alaska. 

* “Zefran is Dow's registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Orlon’’** Acrylic Staple & Tow 
Type 42 Staple Length 
0 Denier Semidull 

0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 
0 
0 


wot 
Pb 
REF 


Denier Color-sealed Black 

Denier Semidull & Bright 

Denier Color-sealed Black 
5 Denier Semidull 
10.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 

Tow--Total Denier 470,000 

Staple Lengths—1%%”", 2”, 2%”, 3”, 4% 

High Shrinkage Staple price as Regular Staple 
Type 25 $1. 

This produet is designed for Cotton/Rayon System Spinning and is 
2.5 denier, 1%” semidull regular shrinkage staple. 
Type 38—4.1 Denier—Semidull—592M Tow $1.18 

This product can be dyed, stretched and cut to produce staple 
which will shrink as much as 38% when subjected to heat. 
Type 39 $.94 

This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of deniers (average 4.2) with a variable cut length. 
Type 39A $. 

is product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 

of predominately fine deniers (average 2.4) with a variable cut length. 
Type 39B 

This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately heavy deniers (average 6.5) with a variable cut 
length. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, excluding Alaska. 


MODACRYLIC 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective November 3, 1958 


“Verel’’* Staple and Tow 
Dull and Bright 
“= per pound 


1. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
6. 
6. 
4. 


PRR E 


Deniers 

2 and 3 

5, 8, and 12 — austin d 
16 and 20 .88 

24 denier -93 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—vU. S. A. dollars. 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in con- 
tinental United States, except Alaska. Seller reserves “— to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and lier agrees 
to a route or method involving higher wg lowest rate Buyer shall 
pay the excess of transportation cost and tax 

* “Verel” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Co. 








Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide Corp. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Effective October 1, 1957 
Dynel Staple & Tow 

Natural Dyn 

> 6 nn | a Denier, Sta ned and Tow ... 1.10 per Ib. 

4 Denier, Staple and 1.05 per Ib. 

Duel Spun with vd 


Blond, Pewter, or 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple I TE i vsscnnccesves 


Dynel Spun with Dark Colors: 
Black, Chareeal, Brown, Caramel, Green, and Blue 


3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow Siiek 1.40 per Ib. 
Dynel Type 63 High Shrinkage (3 3 Denier only) . Add $.05 per Ib. 


to above prices 
Prices are quoted f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va. 
NYLON 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


1.30 per Ib. 


Nylon Staple and Tow 
2nd Grade 


Staple Ist. Grade Staple 
Lengths Tow Bundle 
1%”"—4%” None made 
201 1%”"—4%”" None made 
420 1%” only None made 
100/200 1%,"—4%”" 
101/201 
100 


Denier Type 
360 


1%,"—4%" 
1%" —6%4" 


100 


te 
DD 09 69 BD pt pt 
coocooowunm 


None made 
425M 


~ 
a 
o 


15.0 None made 
Staple lengths are restricted to the range shown opposite each 
denier above. The actual cut lengths within these ranges are as 


follows: 
1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4% and 6% 


ypes 

Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not heatset. 

Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, heatset. 

Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity, not heatset. 

Type 201 Semidull, normal tenacity, heatset 

Type 420 Semidull, high tenacity, high modulus, no crimp. 

Type 600 Dull normal tenacity, not heatset. 

Type 601 Dull normal tenacity, heatset. 

These prices are subject to changes without notice. 

Terms—Net 30 Days. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective August 18, 1958 
Nylon Staple 
1.5 denier : jus 
2, 3 and 6 denier 
8 denier 


15 and 22 denier 
Bright, semi-dull, and full-dull. Required lengths. 


NYTRIL 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

A division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
DARVAN 

Effective Nov. 21, 1958 


Price Per Pound 
Type Not Crimp Set Crimp Set 

3, 4% and 6 Denier $1.45 $1.50 
1%, 2 Denier $1.50 $1.55 

Pack in 100 Lb. Bales, Net 

Staple lengths 1%, 2, 3, 4% 

Tow—90,000 Total Denier 

Bright, Semi-dull, Dull : 

(Deniers and lengths of staple not listed above are available upon 
special request.) 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point (Avon Lake, Ohio) Minimum freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
the Mississippi River. 


POLYESTER 


Beaunit Mills Inc. 

Vycron Polyester 
Effective: November 20, 1959 

Denter 
Staple 14 5 
Staple Cuts are 1%”, 2”, 3”, "7 3 
Tow for Converters 
(Tow Bundle 200, 000 Denier) ;. 9 
1D 1.5 Den. 3 Den. 


420/280 420/140 
840/560 840/280 


1260/840 1260/420 
1680/1120 1680/560 


1.45 
3360/2240 3360/1120 1.36 


Tow Yarn for Direct Spinners 
and Coarse Denier Yarns 
1120/1120 
No Twist Tubes 


2240/2240 
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sleeping is easier...with 
no big yarn inventory! 


Malina acts as your stockroom! 
Delivers when wanted ...immediately! 


RAYON - NYLON * ACETATE YARNS 


graded and inferiors—all put ups. 


MALORA METALLIC YARNS 


supported and unsupported 
THROWN YARNS 


HELANCA’ STRETCH YARNS 
NYLON e DACRON 


125 WEST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 36, LOngacre 3-4200 


Holt Firm to Continue 


Holt Associates, Inc., has been formed in Greens- 
boro, N. C., as the successor corporation to R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, Inc., textile specialties sell- 
ing house. Officers of the new firm are: James G. 
Skinner, president; David R. Sellars, executive vice 
president, and Mrs. R. E. L. Holt, Jr., and John P. 
Norman, vice presidents. 

Holt Associates will continue to maintain offices 
in Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; and West 
Point, Ga. The new firm will continue also to sell 
the same lines of mill equipment and other items as 
its predecessor. Among these lines, it was announced, 
are the products of Mitchell-Bissell Co., Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturers of thread guides and related 
products. 


Spunize Process Facts 


Spunize Co. of America, Inc., reports it now owns 
all U.S. and North America Spunize patents and 
rights, and that it is the sole licensor under Patent 
Numbers 2,715,309 and 2,860,400 and a number of 
additional pending applications. Spunize reports that 
it is continuously engaged in research in connection 
with crimped continuous filament yarns and three- 
dimensional bulking of fibers, and assists in coordin- 
ating new developments and quality control for its 
licensees. Corresponding world wide patents and ap- 
plications are owned by its affiliated company, Tex- 
tura, A.G., in Switzerland. 

Thus far only Bibb Manufacturing Co. is commer- 
cially producing Spunized yarn for carpet use. Du 
Pont, in the U.S. and Canada, operating under limited 
license, is mainly interested in achieving extreme 
high bulk in nylon and Dacron staple fiber. Other 
licensees are currently developing crimped continuous 
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filament yarns for bulky sweaters, upholstery yarns, 
industrial use, and other carpet uses. All are expect- 
ed to be in full commercial production by mid-1960. 

Sizes as fine as 30 and 40 denier are currently being 
studied on an experimental basis for tricot and similar 
use. The Spunize process permits bulk of the finished 
yarn to be increased or diminished with good degree 
of uniformity. Yarns made on the Spunize process 
also lend themselves readily to skein or package dye- 
ing. For further information write the editors. 


Cold-Weather Test 


Chemstrand Corp. sponsored a field expedition 500 
miles north of Montreal, Canada, in mid-January to 
test insulating and wear properties of products made 
of the company’s Acrilan acrylic fiber and nylon. The 
testing site was expected to encounter temperatures 
ranging as low as 30 to 50 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. Shelters consisted of special tents of nylon but, 
to achieve ultimate conditions, the test personnel also 
spent time in sleeping bags completely exposed to the 
elements. 

In addition to specifically establishing the perfor- 
mance of Acrilan and Chemstrand nylon, comparative 
products and procedures will subject other manmade 
and natural fibers to identical circumstances and test- 
ing procedures. 


Bondex ‘Pocket’ Line 


The Bondex line of hot iron tapes for mending and 
decorating has been expanded to include a pocket re- 
placement, according to Coats & Clark, Inc., dis- 
tributors. Each replacement measures 43%4 by 6% 
inches and is packaged in a polyethylene bag. The 
item retails for 29 cents each. For further information 
write the editors. 


we keep a personal file on"you! 


? 


jt 
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At ATLANTIC your color is “formularized”’ 
to give you the exact same color anytime! 
YARN DYEING 
Rayon ¢ Nylon « Acetate + Stretch Yarns 
Cakes « Packages « Skeins 


Custom-matched colors. Large dye batches. 
Any degree of color fastness. Packaged as desired. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Atlantic 


Rayon Corporation 


125 WEST 41st ST., NEW YORK 36, LONGACRE 3-4200 
PLANT: 86 CRARY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight to 
Memphis, Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s 
risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its 
affiliates is sold F.O.B. delivery point. Prices subject to change with- 
out further notice. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


aé 
“Dacron’’* Staple and Tow 
Denier Luster Type* Length Tow Bundle ist Gr. 
1.25 Semidull 54 1%”-3" None made 
1.5 Semidull 64 Tow only 
1.5 Semidull 54 1%”"-3" 


3.0 Semidull 64 
3.0 Semidull 54 


3.0 Semidull 61 
4.5 Semidull 64 


4.5 Semidull 54 
6.0 Semidull 64 
6.0 Semidull 54 


6.0 Semidull 61 

* Type: 
Type 54—Semidull, Normal Tenacity. 
Type 61—Industrial Staple having 45% Shrinkage. Not intended 
for Dyeable Uses. 
Type 64—More Pill Resistant Staple, with Greater Dyeing Ver- 
satility. 

F. O. B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route within the con- 

tinental limits of the United States, excluding Alaska. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. Effective September 15, 1958 
““Kodel’’* 
Semi-Dull Black 
$1.44 $1.79 
1.79 


None made 


Deniers 
1%, 3, and 4% 
2.25 


Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—vuU. S. A. dollars. 

_ Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in con- 
tinental United States, except Alaska. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees 
to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall 
pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 

* “Kodel” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


VINYON 


American Viscose Corp. Effective October 1, 1956 


Avisco Vinyon Staple 
denier 4%” unopened $s 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 
5 


Sssasees 
RREREREE 
SSePeeEr 


* pen 
4 5 %” unopened 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


SARAN 


The National Plastics Products Company— 
Fibers Division 
Odenton, Maryland 


Current Prices: Saran Staple 
Type Natural 
2N—Upholstery 
2N—Upholstery 
3Q—Industrial Fabrics 
1C—Carpets 
1M-—Mops 22 .68 
In any staple length 1% to 6”. Also 45 denier, 7” cut. 
F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 
Terms: net 30 days. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


e MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
e PLANT LAYOUTS 

e COST SYSTEMS 

e COST REDUCTION REPORTS 

e WORK LOAD STUDIES 

e MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

e SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Greenville, S. C., Dial CEdar 2-3868 @ Fall River, Mass., Dial OSborne 6-8261 
Specializing in Textiles Since 1914 





STATTIC? 


ITS WRONG—NO MATTER 
HOW YOU SPELL IT! 


The only good thing about static 
is that the Simco ‘‘Midget”’ now 
unconditionally guarantees to 
eliminate it! This safe, rugged, 
inexpensive static eliminator is 
designed to fit any machine, is 
effective on any material. Write 
today for complete facts. Anti- 
static cleaning devices and 
sheet separators, anti-static 
sprays and static measuring 
meters are also available. 


America’s Largest Manufacturer Specializing 
in Anti-Static Equipment 


the SIMCO company 


920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 


{ 





NO YARN TRAPPING WITH 
BRAZED ALUMINUM TWO POUND TAKE-UP BOBBIN 


New aluminum take-up bobbin with barrel 
and heads brazed together into a single unit 
prevents yarn trapping. Exceptional strength at 
price no higher than ordinary bobbins. 


Write us today for full details. 


pn ALLENTOWN BOBBIN WORKS, INC. 
ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Business Service 
Section 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
Per Inch 

2 columns to the 

page, each column 8 


Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and 
Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties 
Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, etc. 


ONOUAWNH— 








DACRON, NYLON, RAYON 
& ACETATE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


YARNS 


BERTNER YARN COMPANY 


Empire State Bldg. New York City 
Oxford 5-1170 








Here you can 


SELL - HIRE - BUY 











CAN YOU SPARE JUST A MOMENT? 


Let us tell you about this unusual Life-Career 
opportunity with one of the country’s highly 
respected suppliers of fabrics for industrial 
use. 


Our products are supplied principally to the 
Paper Industry—well known for both stability 
and growth. (It seems people always need pa- 
per, and more and more uses are being found 
for it every day!) 


These fabrics are highly engineered and re- 
quire very special skills and manufacturing 
techniques. If you are an expert in 


LOOM ENGINEERING 


lf you are a graduate engineer or have prac- 
tical experience in lieu of education, we are 
sure that you will be intrigued by the work 
being done in your field at our excellently 
staffed and equipped research facilities near 
Albany, New York. 


Please write us about your experience and if 
it fills our need, you will be invited to visit our 
headquarters at our expense and at a time 
which is most convenient for you. 


All replies will be handled with the utmost 
confidence and will be acknowledged. 


Please address your correspondence to the at- 
tention of the Vice-President for Research: 
HUYCK FELT COMPANY 
Division of the Huyck Corporation 
RENSSELAER, NEW YORK 








TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Graduates of textile school for technical serv- 
ice work in knitted outerwear, hosiery or tri- 
cot fields. Should have two or three years ex- 
perience in the merchandising of above fields 
with a sound background in knitting and tex- 
tile technology. Extensive travel primarily on 
Eastern Seaboard from central Middle Atlantic 
location. Salary commensurate with experience 
and education. Practical experience con- 
sidered in lieu of education. 


Reply to Box 836 


MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Over 55 Years In Business 
THE POSITION YOU WANT may be available right now. The demand 


for executives is increasing. Salaries are attractive. You are invited 
to send us your resume in confidence. 


THE EXECUTIVE YOU NEED may be listed with us. Employers find 
our Service helpful and time saving. 


Your phone call, wire or letter will bring prompt attention. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
Phone Liberty 2-6547 294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 








REPRESENTATIVE 


Australian Manufacturers’ representative & ident agent, very 
well established, seeks agency for cloths of U. S. origin. 
Trade reference: ‘Emmerson Lund Mercantile Agency Pty. 
Ltd.’, 19, Queen St., Melbourne, Australia; Bankers: Com- 
monwealth Trading Bank of Australia, Collins St., Melbourne. 
Please reply to: 

MR. F. JACOBY 

238 Elizabeth St. 

Melbourne, Australia 














QUALITY WOOLEN SPINNER WANTED 


Yarn sales organization with coverage of 
sweater, fabric knitters and weavers. Inter- 
ested in representing reputable mill in Metro- 
politan New York, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina and South Carolina area. 100% wool 
blends, etc. 


Box 839, 
Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 5th Ave., NYC 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


. 1-4——-ASTM Committee D-13 spring meeting. Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel 
(formerly Sherton-McAlpin) New York, N. Y. 
; ——s ay meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
ork, N. Y. 
10-11—Fiber Society spring meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
. 17-18—Southern Textile Methods & Standards Association, spring meet- 
ing. Clemson House, Clemson, S. C. 
. 24-25—Textile Quality Control Association, spring technical meeting. 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
. 24-25—Textile Research Institute annual meeting. Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. 
. 31-Apr. 1—ASME Textile Engineering Conference. N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
, eo a — meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
ork, N. Y. 
. 7-9—American Cotton Manufacturers Institute annual convention. Ameri- 
can Hotel, Bal Harbor, Fla. 
. 20-22—Aiabama Textile Manufacturers Association, annual meeting. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
21-24—National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers annual meeting. 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
. 22—Textile Institute, annual general meeting. Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, England. 
- 26—Institute of Textile Technology, Charlotteville, Va. Meetings of 
Technical Advisory Committee and Board of Trustees. 
. 28-30—Phi Psi National Textile Fraternity 57th annual convention. 


Apr. 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


May 


29—Underwear Institute annual meeting. Hotel Biltmore, New York, 


N.Y. 
4—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York, N. Y. , 
11-14—Carolina Yarn Association. The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 
19-21—Georgia Textile Manufacturers Association, anniversary meet- 
ing. Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, Hollywood, Fla. ? 
23-27—American Textile Machinery Exhibition. Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 3 ‘ ; . 
25-27—Narrow Fabrics Institute, Inc. spring meeting. Atlantic City 
Country Club, Northfield, N. J. ; 
25-28—Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association annual convention. 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. . 
26-28—S. C. Textile Manufacturers’ Association annual meeting. The 
Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. ‘ 
31-Jun. 2—Cotton Research Clinic. Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


. 1—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 


York, N. Y. 


. 23-25—Southern Textile Association annual convention. Grove Park Inn, 


Asheville, N. C 


. 26-Jul. I—ASTM annual meeting. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


N. J. P F 
. 7-8—Combed Yarn Spinners Association annual meeting. Greenbrier, 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 


. 27-28—Chemical Finishing Conference, sponsored by National Cotton 


Council. Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


. 3-7—Southern Textile Exposition. Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
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Portland Company 
Putnam Chemical Corp. 


Reiner, Inc., Robert 

Reliable Sample Card Co., Inc. 
Riordan Sales Corp., Ltd. 
Roberts Company 

Rhodia, Inc. 

Rusch & Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Scholler Bros. 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Scott Testers, Inc. 
Simco Co., Inc. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Southern Shuttle Div. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Standard Chemical Products, 
Inc. 
Stauffer Chemical Company 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Textile Banking Co. 

Textile Machine Works , 
Trapahagen School of Fashion 
Trumeter Co. 

Turbo Machine Co. 


Union Carbide Chem. Co. 
Div. Union Carbide Corp. 
Chemical Dept. 

Textile Fibers Dept. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Textile Machine Co. 

Uster Corp. 


Verona Dyestuffs . 
Von Kohorn International Corp. 


Walton & Lonsbury 
Whitin Machine Works_ 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Bertner Yarns Co. 

Chas. P. Raymond Service Inc. 
Huyck Felt Co. 

F. Jacoby 
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A SKILLED HAND 


NOPCO KNOW-HOW 


WORKS FOR TEXTILE MEN AT EVERY STAGE 


WETTING AGENTS 


Nopco 1186-A 


Nopco 1525 
Nopco 2272-R 


SYNTHETIC 
Nopcostat® Series 


Nopcotex® A 


Nopcotex B 


A sulfated ester with outstanding wet- 
ting and rewetting properties for 
cotton fabrics 


A 100% active nonionic ethylene oxide 
condensate with excellent acid stability 


Low foaming sulfated ester. Performs 
as wetting and rewetting agent, pen- 
etrant, and dye leveler 


FIBER LUBRICANTS 


AS-40, LV-40, 2152-P, 2152-X. A 
family of highly antistatic lubricants 
for application to synthetic fibers and 
their blends. The Nopcostat Series 
provides the user with a range of 
fiber-to-metal and fiber-to-fiber fric- 
tional characteristics 


Non-soiling fiber lubricant recom- 
mended for processing natural and 
synthetic carpet staple 


Processing aid for Corvel staple; anti- 
graphite lubricant for lace yarns 


CONING OILS 


Konrite® A 
Nopcone® AR 


Nopcone LV 


All-purpose antistatic coning oil. 
Medium viscosity with built-in 
detergency 


Low-viscosity antistatic lubricant 
specially designed for bulk yarns and 
low denier synthetic filament yarns 


Extra-low-viscosity lubricant designed 
for bulk and stretch yarns, polyamide, 
polyester and polyacrylic filament 
yarns 


WARP SIZING PRODUCTS 


Nopcosize® N 


Nopcosize D 
Nopco 1111 
Nopco 1440 


Nopcolube® 55 


Modified polyacrylic acid for sizing of 
filament nylon 


Water-soluble polymeric size devel- 
oped for slashing Dacron* filament 
yarns 


Plasticizer and lubricant for rayon and 
acetate sizes. Also used extensively 
in the soaking of rayon crepe yarns 


Warp size bath additive that acts as a 
plasticizer, lubricant and penetrant 
for rayon and acetate sizes 


Lubricant added to polyacrylic acid 
size bath for Nylon to eliminate 
topwaxing 


*Trademark of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


IN CHEMISTRY... 





AT 


WORK FOR YOU 


WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 


Nopco FUA® 
Nopcostat 56-C 


Nopco 100 
Worsted Oil 12 ° 


Self-scouring all fatty wool oil 


Antistatic oil recommended for use on 
all woolens. Applied in range of 3-5% 
owf 


Blended fatty lubricant for wool and 
synthetic fibers 


Outstanding antistatic worsted lubri- 
cant. Provides optimum fiber-to-metal 
frictional characteristics and _ inter- 
fiber cohesion 


DETERGENTS 


Hyonic® PE 


Syntergent® 28-B 
Syntergent 130-W 


Nopco 1479-D 


Nopco 1658-C 


Nopco 9092 


DYEING 


Nopcotex 


Polymul® Series 


Nopco 1425-B 


Nopcosulf® Series 


Series of polyoxyethylene conden- 
sates offering a range of oil and water 
solubility with numerous applications 
in the textile industry 


Nonionic raw wool scouring detergent 


Low-temperature raw wool scouring 
detergent 


Designed for the fulling and scouring 
of wool and worsted fabrics. High soda 
ash stability 


An inexpensive detergent designed 
to replace soap for fulling and scour- 
ing on a pound-for-pound basis 


Fulling compound with exceptional 
detergency. Will tolerate soda ash 
solutions as high as 14 ounces per 
gallon 


AND FINISHING 


Trademark for Nopco’s line of soft- 
eners. Products available for all 
phases of fabric finishing 


Series of polyethylene emulsions used 
as pure finishes and softeners in resin 
formulations 


Dye leveling and stripping agent rec- 
ommended for acid, premetalized and 
chrome dyestuffs 


A group of sulfated vegetable, animal 
and marine oils which vary in activity 
and degree of sulfation. Used in dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing of cotton 
and synthetic fibers 
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ALSIMAG THREAD GUIDE 
NO. GS-20201 
(Guides and holders on bar) 


jeeeeaoeeoeeee eee ee eee 


ANODIZED ALUMINUM HOLDERS 
Part No. 20201-G (no guard wire) 


Part No. 20201-H (with guard wire 


to keep the yarn from jumping out.) 
eeeaseeeceeooao eo gpeaeeeee ee ee eee 


Above holders fit the metal rail 

of ATWOOD MODEL 110 UP-TWISTER. 
Other holders are available to fit the 
rails of other makes of winders, 


spinners, redraws and up-twisters. 


HUSUUAG winvee, 


SPINNER, REDRAW 


AND UP-TWISTER GUIDES 


FEATURE: 


LONG LIFE: AlSiMag guides are hard, 
homogeneous. According to records 
from many mills, these guides will give 
you at least 10 times the service of any 
other make of guide. 


FEWER BROKEN FILAMENTS: No sur- 
face ‘‘skin’’ to wear through. Wear is 
very gradual, simply reveals new sur- 
faces of the same character as the 
original. No sharp edges to cause un- 
detected yarn damage. 

EASY TO INSTALL: These anodized 
aluminum holders with Screw slots that 
permit adjustment are available to fit 
the bars of several makes of machines. 


EASY, QUICK CLEANING: Guides are 


lifted out of holders, cleaned, pressed 
back in position. Slight bow in top of 
holder holds guide firmly in position. 


LESS DOWN TIME: Quickly, perma- 
nently installed. Guides lift out for fast 
cleaning. 


MORE UNIFORM TENSION: AlSiMag 
guides are uniform physically and di- 
mensionally. Available in High Polish 
or Satin finish. BETTER PACKAGE UNI- 
FORMITY is the obvious result. 


LOWEST COST per pound of yarn 
processed. Mill records indicate that this 
guide will do a better job for you and 
at LESS THAN 10% OF YOUR FORMER 
GUIDE COST. 


The dimensional drawing 
above shows construction. 
Note oblong screw slot for 
easy adjustment and position- 
ing. Slight bow in top area 
of holder permits guide to 
be quickly removed, cleaned 
and replaced. 


TEST SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


Our statements about these 
guides sound pretty enthusi- 
astic but your own tests will 
prove that they are conserva- 
tive. Test samples without 
charge. Tell us what machine 
you'll use them on so we can 
be sure to send you the right 
holders to fit it. 


58TH YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 


AMERICAN LAVA CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


SALES ENGINEERS: NEW ENGLAND: W. J. Geary, 27 Fairlawn St., Cranston, R. |., Williams 1-4177. NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 205 Walnut St., 
Livingston, N. J., WYman 2-1260, SOUTHEAST: James W. Crisp, Route 4, Taylors, South Carolina, CHurchill 4-0063. ALL OTHER AREAS: J. B. 
Shacklett, W. M. Crittenden, Jr., or W. H. Cooper, American Lava Corporation, Chattanooga 5, Tenn., AMherst 5-3411. REPRESENTATIVES: CAN- 
ADA: lan M. Haldane & Co., P. O. Box 54, London, Ont. ALL OTHER COUNTRIES: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Div., 99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


CERAMIC 





